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Hi aWatha 
Natural Lithia 


holds the worlds highest awards in competition 
with over three hundred including all the 
well known table waters at the two greatest 
World’s Fairs. 

First in purity. 

First in effervescent life. 

First in palatableness. 

First as a Natural Lithia Water. 

First in the estimation of all who have 
used it. 

When you order a sparkling water, be sure 
it is a genuinely pure Natural Lithia bottled 
at the Spring—that’s Hiawatha. 





A booklet will be sent free if you address 


Leis {} (akk CHPANY. 


Distributors Minneapolis 
New York Chicago St. Paul Duluth 
For the 
Hiawatha Spring Company 
Order ‘‘Hiawatha’’ Today 
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Gambler 


A fascinating heroine 
of a type new to fiction 


By 


Katherine 


Cecil 
Thurston 





“An engrossing tale of conflict between 
love and a ruling passion."—V. Y. Herald. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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By the author of ‘‘ The Masquerader’’ 


























“Probably No One Thing 


Has Given a Greater Stimulus 
to Saving Than Has the De- 
velopment of Insurance, and 
the Endowment Policies in 
Connection With It.”—From 
The Principles of Economics, 
by Fetter. 

Under this plan you can 
save money and insure your 
life at the same'time. 
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Every Up-to-Date Man Should Look into Endowment 
Insurance. For an annual payment by him (which is never 
increased) he is guaranteed the return of a sum of money, 
with dividends added, all to be drawn out upon reaching a 
certain age. 

He also has the Company’s pledge to pay the full amount 
of policy in the event of death, even if it were to occur the 
day after the payment of the first premium. 





Prudential Policies have many benefits, such as cash 
loans, cash dividends, cash surrender values, paid-up insur- 
ance, and automatic extended insurance. No restriction as 
to residence, travel or occupation of policy-holder. 

Would you like to learn more about The Pruden- 
tial’s Excellent Endowment Policies? If so, fill 
out and mail coupon to-day. We will send the 
information by next mail. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY 








Without 
committing 
myself to any 
action, I shall be 














glad to receive, free, 
particulars and rates of 





tndowment Policies. 
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POLE BAKER 


BY 
WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘‘ Abner Daniel,’’ ‘‘ The Georgians,” 
“The Substitute,’’ etc. 


Better than “David Harum.’’ — Cleveland 
Leader. 


Worthy of a place among the finest produc- 
tions of genius.—New York American. 





A comprehensive and highly interesting story. 
—New York Sun. 


No more entertaining worthy ever stepped 
from the pages of a book.—Boston Fournal. 


A spanking yarn. Read it!—Pvzoneer Press. 
Humor fairly exudes from him and lards the 
lean earth as he walks along.—Charleston News. 


Price, $1.50 
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COMMENT 


Durtnc the week ending March 10 the Statehood bill in 
its original form met with the fate which had previously 
befallen the Philippine tariff bill. By a majority of thirteen 
Senator Foraker carried his amendment providing that the 
question whether Arizona and New Mexico desire to enter 
the Union as a single State should be submitted to the in- 
habitants of each Territory separately, and if a majority of 
those voting in either Territory should reply in the negative, 
the amalgamation should not take place. It is believed that 
the amendment would have killed the project of joint State- 
hood, so far as Arizona and New Mexico are concerned, be- 
cause a large majority of the voters in Arizona are alleged to 
be opposed to the plan. The opponents of the measure, how- 
ever, resolved to make assurance doubly sure, and, accordingly, 
by a majority of two, they eliminated all reference to Arizona 
and New Mexico from the bill, and sent it, thus mutilated, 
to a conference committee. As the bill now stands it pro- 
vides only for the admission of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory to the Union as a single State. What course will be 
pursued by the House of Representatives is not known with 
certainty. It will be remembered that in the House the bill 
encountered for a time strenuous resistance on the part of a 
considerable minority of the Republicans as well as from the 
Democratic members. Speaker Cannon, however, by a re- 
lentless use of the large powers vested in him and in. the 
Committee on Rules, succeeded in quelling the revolt to a 
large extent and in securing the passage of the measure. 








What will now be the attitude of the former insurgents? They 
can now say that the original Statehood bill has been con- 
demned in the Senate by many Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, and that Speaker Cannon cannot consistently under- 
take to discipline them for opposing the measure in its original 
form, unless he purposes to read eighteen Republican Senators 
out of the party. Obviously, it is unreasonable that Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, which conjointly will have a population 
entitling the proposed State of Oklahoma to five Representa- 
tives and seven Presidential electors, should remain excluded 
from Statehood because Republicans happen to differ among 
themselves concerning the expediency of fusing Arizona with 
New Mexico. We ourselves have advocated the fusion on the 
ground that neither of the two Territories last named has 
now, or is likely to have for many years to come, a popula- 
tion justifying its admission to the Union. As it is, too many 
rotten boroughs have been permitted to balance in the Senate 
such imperial commonwealths as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohie, Missouri, and Texas. We want no more of 
them. That is not to say that Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
which before long are likely to have two million inhabitants, 
ought to be barred out of the Union for no fault of their own. 
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The owners and operators of the anthracite-coal mines have 
rejected all the demands of the anthracite miners, but have 
offered to renew for three years the agreement concluded 
three years ago under the auspices of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission appointed by Mr. Roosrvett. They have 
made this offer in spite of the fact that they consider some 
of the provisions of that agreement extremely onerous. That 
agreement, although on its face it was made terminable in 
three years, was believed by the members of the commission 
which framed it to present a just basis for the permanent 
regulation of the relation of miners to their employers. There 
is no excuse for a second interposition on the part of the 
President. He professed on the former occasion to interpose 
between the striking miners and the mine-owners in the in- 
terest of the community at large, or rather that part of it 
which is accustomed to use hard coal. He can offer at this 
time no such pretext. The aggregate reserve of the anthra- 
cite-mine owners is now computed at twenty million tons— 
a quantity amply sufficient to carry the consumers of hard 
coal through the spring and summer. It has been announced 
on good authority that there will be no material increase in 
the price of the commodity. As soon as the reserve stock 
is seriously depleted the mines will resume operations with 
the help of non-union labor. This year there will be no 
cowardly attempt on the part of the State authorities to shirk 
the duty of maintaining order. The improved constabulary 
and the militia will see to it that non-union workers are 
thoroughly protected. The mine owners and operators can rely 
at this time upon the sympathy of the community. If the 
United Mine Workers refuse the liberal offer to renew for 
three years the agreement sanctioned by the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission, worse will befall them. If, after the 
failure of the strike, the owners and operators consent to em- 
ploy them at all, it will be under conditions very different 
from those by which they have profited during the last three 
years. At this critical conjuncture the leaders of the anthracite 
miners may do well to heed the Scriptural injunction, “ Agree 
with thine adversary quickly, whilst thou art in the way 
with him.” As for their notion that the American community, 
at a time when it is neither undergoing nor threatened with 
privation cr hardship, will tolerate any interference on the 
part of President Roosrvert with freedom of contract, they 
will find it entirely without foundation. 


Why have several regiments of infantry and some batteries 
of artillery been sent to the Philippines? The impression 
which the Federal authorities at Washington have indus- 
triously striven to convey is that a considerable military force 
may be needed at any moment for the purpose of protecting 
the lives and property of Americans in China. Of late, how- 
ever, there has been a great deal of testimony to the effect 
that, with the exception of two or three’ local outbreaks against 
missionaries, which have been quickly repressed and severely 
punished, the lives and property of American citizens have 
not been threatened; while as for the boycott, about which 
so much has been made as an index of anti-American feeling, 
it is pointed out that our exports to China are actually greater 
now than they were before the boycott was started. We are 
now inclined to think that additional troops have been. sent 
across the Pacific not because they may be needed in China, 
but because they are urgently needed in the Philippines. 
Naturally, Secretary Tart, who, during and since his visit 
to the archipelago, has repeatedly declared that the islanders 
have been pacified and are now completely reconciled to their 
connection with the United States, does not like to acknowl- 
edge that he was misinformed. Letters to the newspapers 
from private persons residing in the Philippines tell a very 
different story. ‘These writers assert that the Filipinos are 
more widely disaffected and rancorous against Americans 
than they ever were. The recent necessity of killing in 
the island of Jolo more than 500 insurgent Moros, together 
with many women and children, seems to indicate that, what- 
ever may be the case in Luzon and some islands of the Visaya 
group, the inhabitants of the Sulu archipelago and of Minda- 
nao (where also there are many Moros) are by no means 
contented with American rule. There are even rumors, which 
seem to find credence in some private circles in Manila, that 
a wholesale butchery of all Americans in the archipelago has 
been planned. Our Senate’s. refusal to give the Filipinos, 
who have lost their old Spanish customer, an equivalent market 

















for their principal products in the United States may well 
have added the last drop of bitterness which has made the 
cup to overflow. 


On March 7 the House of Commons, by a majority of 238, 
passed a motion introduced, not, as might have been expected, 
by a representative of labor, but by a Liberal capitalist, Mr. 
W. H. Lever, in favor of paying members of Parliament 
$1500 a year. The Premier, Sir H. CampsBeti-BANNERMAN, 
accepted the demand in principle, but said that the govern- 
ment at present had neither the time nor the money to carry 
it into effect. We do not believe that either of the reasons 
given for inacticn will be accepted as adequate. By applying 
closure the government could carry speedily a bill embodying 
the demand expressed in the resolution, and the House of 
Lords would undoubtedly concur, even if that body should 
consider that it had a constitutional right to dispute the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Lower House in the premises. 
As for the amount of money, only a little more than a million 


dollars would be needed. It seems absurd to say that the 


British Treasury could not stand such a requisition. Even 
Russia, which is in sore financial straits, is to pay every 
member of the State Duma, or National Assembly, twelve 
dollars a day during the session. We can recall no European 
country except the German Empire, Italy, and Spain where, 
as regards ‘the payment of members of the popular branch 
of the national legislature, the British precedent is followed. 


French Senators and Deputies get nine thousand frances, or 
about $1740 annually. The members of the Austrian Lower 
House receive about four dollars a day, while the Hungarian 
Table of Deputies allots a salary of one thousand dollars a 
year and $325 for house rent to every member. In Belgium 
members of the Chamber of Deputies are entitled to $780 
annually and to free travel over the railways; in Holland, to 
$800 and travelling expenses. Switzerland is economical; 
the members of the Swiss National Council obtain only $3 86 
a dey, together with the cost of travelling. Prussia buys 
her legislators more cheaply yet, giving the members of her 
Chamber of Deputies only $3 50 per day. The members of 
the Norwegian Storthing have to content themselves with 
$3 20 per diem and mileage. In Saxony the members of 
both the Upper and Lower House of the ‘egislature receive 
only $2 85 a day with mileage. Denmark cuts underneath 
these figures, paying its legislators only $2 a day during 
their presence in the Landsthing. Japan, on the other hand, 
pays both her Peers and her Representatives two thousand yen 
annually in addition to mileage. Compared with these 
statistics, the treatment of members of the Congress of the 
United States is munificent. The bill passed twenty or more 
years ago which gave Senators and Representatives $7500 a 
year was repealed principally because it was not made ap- 
plicable solely to succeeding Congresses. It is well known that 
at present every member of Congress gets not only $5000 a year 
and twenty cents a mile for travelling expenses, but also a 
number of perquisites, of which the allowance for stationery 
alone has been valued at from three hundred to three hundred 
and fifty dollars, which is about the amount awarded by way 
of salary to the members of the Greek Chamber of Deputies 
and to +he members of the second branch of the Swedish Diet. 
Yet a great many members of our Congress assert that they 
are unable to live in Washington on their pay. On the other 
hand, one of the new members from Missouri has proclaimed 
his intention of saving the whole of his annual stipend, and 
living on his mileage and perquisites. 


On March 6, in a series of ukases, the Czar defined the 
constitution of the coming Russian Parliament, which, it 
seems, is to be bicameral, the function of an Upper House 
being delegated to the Council of the Empire, only half of 
whose members, however, will continue to be appointed, the 
other half being elected. The body’s powers of legislation 
will be equal to those of the State Duma, or National Assem- 
bly, as regards even the right to initiate money bills. The 
elective half of the members are to be distributed among 
the land-owning nobility and the clergy, certain representa- 
tives being also allotted to the Academy of Sciences, the uni- 
versities, and to the chambers of Industry and Commerce. 
The organization of the Upper House is evidently designed to 
provide a check upon the popular branch of the national 
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legislature. The ministers may be interpellated in either 
ehamber, but, as in the case of the German Empire, they 
are not to be responsible to the Parliament. They remain 
agents of the sovereign, accountable to him alone. 





Other precautions are taken to safeguard the Czar’s suprem- 
acy. He reserves the right to convoke and dissolve the Parlia- 
ment, though it must meet once a year. Any bill passed 
by the two Chambers may be vetoed by him. Certain sub- 
jects are expressly excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
Chamber—to wit, reports of the Minister of Finance upon the 
state of the treasury; charges of malfeasance against members 
of the Council of the Empire, Ministers, Governors-General, 
and Comianders-in-Chief of armies; the establishment of 
stock companies with special privileges; and, finally, ques- 
tions relating to entailed estates and titles of nobility. We 
observe, also, that the government has been careful to retain 
the power of promulgating “temporary” laws during the re- 
cesses of Parliament. It follows that, in time of stress, the 
Czar would be able to rid himself of an obnoxious legislature, 
and proclaim, by executive decree, such regulations as he 
might deem needful to meet an emergency. We add that the 
President and Vice-President of the Chamber will be appoint- 
ed by the Emperor. In this respect the State Duma will be 
deprived of a privilege possessed by the Reichstag. These 
elaborate attempts to make the Russian Parliament conserva- 
tive will in practice be counterbalanced to a very large ex- 
tent by provisions that the sittings of both the National Assem- 
bly and the Council of the Empire shall be public; and that 
the members of both Chambers shall be immune from arrest 
during a session, except by permission of the bodies to which 
they belong. Experience has shown that, with such conces- 
sions, a nation’s voice is almost certain eventually to become 
irresistible. In the work of naturalizing free institutions, it 
is only the first step that costs. 


During the week ending March 10 substantial progress was 
made at Algeciras toward an agreement of the powers repre- 
sented in the Moroeceo Conference. The French delegates 
receded from their original demand that France should have 
exclusive control of the police employed to maintain order, 
not only on the Algerian frontier, but also in the eighth 
Morocean seaport, and accepted Russia’s proposal that Spain 
should share equally with France in the exercise of the 
policing function. An Austrian delegate, speaking, apparent- 
ly, as much for the Berlin as for the Vienna government, 
suggested subsequently that while French and Spanish officers 
should organize, train, and direct the Moorish policemen ap- 
pointed by the Sultan for the purpose of preserving order in 
seven of the seaports, the commander-in-chief of the whole 
force should be a Swiss or a Hollander, who should also 
possess exclusive police authority in the eighth port, Casa 
Blanca. It is probable that a compromise will be reached 
upon this point, France accepting a Hollander or Swiss for 
the post of inspector-general, but not for that of commander- 
in-chief. There is also reason to expect an accommodation 
of the conflicting views of Germany and France with refer- 
ence to the management of the Bank which is to be entrusted 
with the administration of Morocco’s financial affairs. Ger- 
many will acknowledge that France, which, through its cit- 
izens, has lent more money to Morocco than any other Eu- 
ropean power, shall have the largest representation in the 
Bank’s directorate, while France, on her part, will accept a 
smaller measure of preponderance than that upon which she 
at first insisted. 


What, then, will be the outcome of the conference, from 
which so much was hoped and feared? It is evident that 
France must resign herself to a large abatement of the 
privileges which, ostensibly, were assured to her in the treaty 
negotiated by M. Dencasse with Great Britain and Spain, 
but against which the German Emperor protested. She is 
not to be permitted to make of Morocco a second Tunis or a 
second Egypt. That she has special interests in the Shereefian 
dominions is conceded, but she will not be allowed to trans- 
mute special into exclusive interests. An open door in Moroc- 
co is guaranteed to all the signatory powers, not only for the 
forty years originally promised by France, but for an in- 
definite period. The German Emperor, on his part, may justly 
feel that he has established the principle that no combination 

































































of European powers may arrogate the right to settle, without 
Germany’s consent, the future of any country in which Ger- 


many is interested. 





We have often pointed out the desirability of doubling the 
salary of the President of the United States. He has far 
greater responsibilities and inecomparably more work to do 
than has the President of the French Republic, who, never- 
theless, receives nearly $250,000—or, to be exact, a salary of 
$120,000, plus the allowance of an equal sum for expenses, 
besides the use of two furnished palaces, the Elysée and Fon- 
tainebleau. It seems that we have not been able to convince 
some of our fellow citizens in Kansas. In the course of a 
somewhat heated newspaper discussion of the subject, an in- 
quisitive individual has instituted a minute investigation of 
all the appropriations made by the Federal government for 
the Executive Mansion. Besides the salary of $50,000 a 
year paid to the President, a number of employees engaged 
in executive or quasi-executive work receive their stipends 
from the Federal exchequer. These include a private secre- 
tary who gets $3250 a vear; an assistant private secretary, 
$2500; a stenographer, $1800; five messengers, each of whom 
gets $1200; two doorkeepers, $1200 each; four other clerks at 
salaries varying from $1500 to $2500; a telegraph operator, 
$1200; two day ushers, $1400 each; one night usher, $1200, 
and a watchman, $900. Besides these expenditures for the 
performance of what may now be deemed executive duties, 
though there was a time when the President defrayed the 
outlay for such purposes mainly from his private purse, 
the government furnishes a man to take care of the fires at 
$864 a year, a steward at $1800, and also places at the Presi- 
dent’s disposal two special funds of $40,000 and $8000 a year. 


Of the former special fund $12,500 is for repairs and for 
refurnishing; $15,000 for gas, matches, the maintenance of 
the stables. and divers miscellaneous objects; $4000 for the 
greenhouse, and $2500 for fuel. The smaller special fund is 
for stationery, for carpets (which, apparently, are-not re- 
garded as furniture), and for the care of the stable, which, 
seemingly, is distinguished from disbursements for feed, 
equipage, harness, ete. To sum up, the tenant of the White 
House gets from the government in one form or another more 
than $100,000 a year in addition to about $25,000 paid to em- 
ployees assigned to so-called executive work. On the whole, 
the people of Kansas seem to think that the President has 
nothing to complain of, and it is, we believe, a fact that Mr. 
RooseveLT has not countenanced any proposal to increase his 
salary. He possesses some means of his own, however, and 
doubtless derives considerable income from his copyrighted 
books. We should bear in mind, however, that many Presi- 
dents have been less fortunate in these particulars, and it 
seems only reasonable that the most opulent country in the 
world should pay its Chief Magistrate enough to allow him 
to save something for his old age. 


Governor Jounson, of Minnesota, is credited with saying 
that he does “ not believe that any man should have more than 
$10,000 a year, for if he lives right he does not need any 
more.” He is not belligerent about it, nor does he propose 
to take away the excess of income from persons who have 
more than $10,000, but merely suggests that the excess should 
be devoted to good works. Ten thousand dollars a year is a 
good deal of money, especially when it comes in without 
labor and leaves its possessor the use of his time. But it is 
a great deal more money in some places than in others. There 
are very rich men in Minnesota who could spare $10,000 out 
of their incomes a good many times a year and not miss it. 
Nevertheless we presume that in Minnesota that amount of 
annual income commands a moderately luxurious style of 
living. The possessor of it can probably live more com- 
fortably than the great majority of his neighbors in the same 
social group as himself. But in New York it is a modest 
income on which the family of a merchant or professional 
man may subsist comfortably with careful management and 
give children better educational chances than the public 
schools afford. It isn’t riches, by a long shot. A New York 
family can “live right” and need very considerably more 
than $10,000 a year without effort or compunction. What we 
need depends in considerable measure upon what our neigh- 
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bors have, and what scale of living prevails among our natural 
associates. Right living, moreover, does not consist in living 
cheaply, but in living usefully. There are many people in 
New York whose usefulness is promoted by incomes vastly 
Jarger than $10,000. If Governor Jounson will modify his 
opinion to read that no man in Minnesota should have more 
than $10,000 a year, we will not quarrel with it, though 
Mr. Hitt may. But it isn’t a sound opinion as applied to 


New York. 


Susan Brownett Antuony died at her home in Rochester 
on March 13, eighty-six years old, a greatly honored and re- 
spected wceman. She was one of the group of remarkable 
American women who first became conspicuous in anti- 
slavery-agitation days, and who, starting their public life in 
that period of storm and stress, got a broader and deeper 
renown as public characters than women have attained in 
this country before or since. Miss AntHony’s father was a 
Quaker, a cotton-manufacturer in Massachusetts, who had his 
daughters carefuliy educated. Susan was sent to a Quaker 
boarding-school in Philadelphia, and after graduation became 
a school-teacher. Her first inclination towards the woman’s- 
rights movement came with the indignant conviction that 
women teachers ought to be as well paid as men for doing 
the same work. A little later, being a born reformer and 
bound to reform something, she became interested in temper- 
ance, and being refused admission to a temperance convention 
because of her sex, she was the more assured that women’s 
rights needed looking after. In this conviction she was joined 
at this time by Mrs. Stanron, her early associate in temperance 
reform and her lifeleng friend and colleague. As early as 
1854 Miss AnrHony began to demand a fair deal for women. 
She was a truly strong-minded and courageous person, and 
she demanded it with aggressive vigor. In 1856 she became 
a regular agent of the Antislavery Society, and shortly after- 
wards gave up school-teaching for politics and public life. 
As antislavery soon ceased to need discussion, she gave all 
her strength to the woman’s rights and woman’s suffrage cause. 
In 1860, under the stimulus of the demands of Miss ANTHONY 
and her coworkers, the New York Legislature passed the act 
giving to married women control of their earnings and the 
guardianship of their children. Since that time women in 
New York and all, or very nearly all, the other States of the 
Union, have had accorded to them by legislation pretty much 
all the rights and privileges relating to personal liberty, prop- 
erty, education, and the pursuit of happiness and gain that 
their champions have been able to suggest. In these great 
and beneficent acquisitions of power and independence for 
her sex Miss AnTHONY took a leading and conspicuous part. 
Doubtless many things that she contended successfully for 
were on the way anyway, and were the irrepressible fruits of 
popular education, republican institutions, and the general 
diffusion of enlightenment. That, however, in no way detracts 
from the credit due to her devotion and generalship. 





The one great boon, long sought and hard fought for, which 
was denied to Miss ANTHONY was woman suffrage. Not even 
that failed entirely, for they have it without limitations in 
some of the Western States and limited forms of it in many 
States, but taking the country as a whole, it has not come 
yet, and there is no present certainty that it will come. The 
great obstacle to it is that the great majority of women are 
either indifferent to it or adverse to it. Most women do not 
care to vote themselves, and considerable groups of them in 
this and other States object so strongly to having political 
responsibilities forced upon womankind that they have put 
up an organized opposition to the suffragists and the suffrage 
movement. For that or other reasons the woman-suffrage 
movement has seemed of late years to be at a standstill, if 
indeed it is not going backward. The average.man seems to 
be willing that women should vote if enough of them want 
to, but he is not urgent about it, and doubts whether it would 
do any good. If it had been practicable to bestow the suffrage 
upon women like Miss ANTHONY who wanted it, without im- 
posing voters’ obligations on the rest of the women, no doubt 
it would have been done long ago. That, however, would by 
no means have appeased Miss ANTHONY, whose interest was 
not in getting the voting privilege for herself, but in arousing 
the spunk and promoting the mastery of all womankind. 



































What Miss Antnony thought of men, or that she ever took 
much thought about them except as inconvenient but indis- 
pensable supplements to women, we do not know, nor does it 
matter. She was one of the bravest figures of her generation, 
and outliving and outfighting the ridicule and disparagement 
that met her early demands, she came to be honored as her 
single-minded courage deserved, and in her later years to be 
aftectionately regarded by thousands of observers who did 
not share her views. When she died she was by very much 
the most distinguished citizen of Rochester. Perhaps they 
will sct up her statue there some day. 


We spoke last week of the scheme for a tunnel under 
Bering Strait and a railroad through it to connect St. Peters- 
burg with Seattle and the rest of North America. <A St. 
Petersburg despatch, published on March 11 in the New York 
Herald, spoke of this enterprise as beginning to look up 
again. The American Transalaska-Siberian Company is said 
to be pressing the project vigorously again, and to offer to 
bore the tunnel and connect it by 3000 miles of railroad with 
the existing Siberian Railroad in return for land grants 
(alternate eight-mile sections on the railroad) and mining 
concessions. The company, it seems, expects to find the 
Siberian side of Bering Strait as rich in gold as the Alaskan 
side, and to dig out pay-dirt in its tunnel-building. M. Wirtr 
is said to be sympathetic with the enterprise because it prom- 
ises to foster closer commercial relations between the United 
States and Russia, and the Emperor has appointed a com- 
mission to haggle with the company. The company, through 
Baron ve Loner, wants eighteen months in which to begin work 
and then ten years to finish the road. These details make this 
prodigious enterprise seem a tangible possibility. How will 
it be regarded by the patrons of the Yellow Peril spectre? 
The last time the Dover-Calais tunnel project was pressed, 
a seare about its opening England to invasion defeated it. 
Shall we be invited presently to shudder at the thought of 
a railroad that might deliver an endless chain of <Asiatics 
upon American scil at the rate of 100 a minute—or say, 
100,000 a day? What ingenious master of imaginative history 
shall be first on the press with a Battle-of-Dorking story of 
the stupendous Conflict of the Complexions on the far-off shore 
of Bering Strait? 


President Roosrvett being credited by Deacon Russet, 
of Brooklyn, with knowledge of statistics demonstrating that 
cighty-two per cent. of the prisoners in the penitentiaries 
for crimes against morality were Jews, has formally dis- 
claimed possession of any such knowledge. Deacon Russeu. 
says that he read the statement that he quoted in the Gaelic 
American. We don’t know what are the statistics of crime 
among the Jews in New York, but whatever they are it must 
be remembered that they concern a group of people seven- 
eighths of whom are recent comers from southwestern Eu- 
rope, very poor indeed, and living closely packed together on 
the East Side. It makes for clarity and precision of judg- 
ment about Jews in New York to keep this large group of 
seven or eight hundred thousand~ (mostly Russian) Jews 
of recent immigration distinct in the mind from the group 
of sixty or seventy thousand Jews, mainly of the German 
stock, who have lived in New York as long as most of the 
other New-Yorkers, and are thoroughly Americanized and 
enjoy a high average of prosperity. 


General Woop says it is true that many women and chil- 
dren were killed in the fight with the Moros at Dajo Hill, 
but he explains that there was no help. for it, because many 
of the women wore men’s clothes and fought desperately, 
and the Moros used the children as shields in the hand-to- 
hand fighting. Evidently the fight was at best a very nasty 
job, as to which the important question is whether it was 
imperatively necessary. Perhaps President RooseveLT sent 
his message of congratulation to General Woop before he 
had received the details of the battle. “I congratulate you 
and the officers and men of your command,” he said, “ upon 
the brilliant feat of arms wherein you and they so well up- 
held the honor of the American flag.” Heaven save the mark! 
If General Woon’s command performed a pressing but re- 
pulsive and dangerous duty effectively and in the only way 
it could have been done, we do indeed owe them our grateful 
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acknowledzments, and the more repulsive the job the greater 
our debt. But the disposition of our people would be rather 
to send General Woop their condolences than their con- 
gratulations. A feat of arms that compassed the destruction 
in a trap of 600 semisavage men, women, and children is 
better characterized as deplorable than brilliant, and though 
it may warrantably demonstrate the resoluteness of the Amer- 
ican purpose, surely it does not appreciably embellish the 
honor of the American flag. The like, on a smaller scale, 
has often been done in years past by American troops in In- 
dian-fighting where there was no other practicable course, 
but nobody was proud of it or talked much about it, least 
of all the officers immediately concerned. The exploit which 
General Woop has reported must not be misjudged nor con- 
demned merely because it wasn’t nice. War is not nice, even 
at its best. To the victors at Dajo Hill we offer our respect- 
ful and sympathetie thanks for having completed what seems 
to have been a warrantable job of extermination. We con- 
gratulate them in having got to a point where they can rest 
and wash up, in which last exercise we hasten to join them. 


Mr. Carnecie has agreed to finance a campaign by the 
Smpplified Spelling Board to facilitate the reading and 
writing of the English language. The board is the progeny 
of the National Edueational Association, and includes Pro- 
fessor Branper Marruews, chairman; Dr. WituiAm Hays 
Warp, Mr. Henry Hort, Dr. I. K. Funk, and Colonel 
SpraGuE, who form its executive committee. For a beginning, 
Mr. Carnecie provides $15,000 a year for the work of the 
board. Mr. Matruews, as the papers quote him, says that 
what the board hopes to do first of all is to encourage every 
one to spell just as he sees fit. in order to introduce the 
system of phonetic spelling, and thus advance to a much sim- 
pler and at the same time more unified system. The reforms 
to be introduced will aim primarily to do away with all un- 
necessary letters. It is easy to foresee that this effort will 
meet not only with ridicule, but with an opposition not un- 
tinctured with resentment. To call a man “out of his name” 
is apt to be regarded as disparaging, and tends to make the 
man cross. So, to take liberties with familiar words, en- 
deared to us by long and intimate association, is sure to make 
a great many people cross. Mr. Swinpurne, for example, 
who has long been on terms of the freest and most affectionate 
intimacy with the parts of speech, shows prompt indignation 
at the proposal to meddle with them. “A monstrous, bar- 
barous absurdity,” he calls the proposition. Without doubt 
the board will have a hard row to hoe. 

It seems an excellent board, but whether it is the best pos- 
sible body to undertake the proposed work is debatable. If it 
were desired to simplify the spelling of the French language, it 
could best be done, if it was possible to do it at all, by the 
French Academy. We have heard it rumored that there 
exists in this land an association, or the skeleton of one, 
which came into being as the result of an aspiration to create 
a distinguished depository of literary tradition and authority 
fit to be compared with the circle of the Forty Immortals. 
We have understood that this American Academy has a dis- 
tinguished membership, but no dwelling, no endowment, and 
no definite job. If Mr. Carnecir should investigate the 
status of this American Academy, and furnish it (if his in- 
quiries encourage him) with a house and an endowment, this 
effort to reform our spelling would supply the association 
thus stimulated and buttressed with an exceedingly competent 
occupation. The Aeademy might not be able to execute the 
job, but it could discuss it interminably, and the more in- 
terminably the better, because the job would take care of the 
Academy. Nobody will object to spelling reform if only it is 
gradual enough. If it is to be accomplished systematically and 
according to the preconceived plan, it must be entrusted to 
some permanent and self-perpetuating body that has all the 
time there is at its disposal, and that has a strong and lasting 
motive for keeping at its work. A strong group of American 
academicians, who would agree gently and gradually but 
firmly to spell reformwise, might in time accomplish some 
beneficent modifications of the prevailing orthography. As 
an incentive to effort it would be well that the members of 
the group should receive salaries—modest ones. It would be 
worth it, for only an altruist of superhuman devotion can re- 
gard iliiterate-looking spelling as its own reward. 





Mr. Morton on Proposed Life-insurance Reforms 


INTENSE and widespread interest attaches to the hearing which 
began on March 9, and is to be continued on March 15, of the 
objections made by life-insurance companies to the restrictive and 
regulative legislation proposed by the ARrMsTRONG Investigating 
Committee. On March 9 about five hundred representatives of 
the life-insurance business came to Albany ‘from New York city, 
and other hundreds from the rest of the State. It was agreed by 
President PEasopy, of the Mutual Life, and by President Orr, of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, that the principal plea 
for certain modifications of the ARMSTRONG proposals should be 
made by their confrére, Mr. Paut Morton, President of the Equi- 
table. Mr. Morron’s remarks were couched in an admirable spirit, 
and apparently made a favorable impression on the committee. 
He began by assuring the legislators that, with the general pur- 
poses which they have in view he personally is in entire accord, 
and he added that, in the main, their recommendations seemed to 
him well adapted to accomplish those purposes. He singled out 
their recommendations on the subjects of political contributions, 
lobbying, publicity, and State supervision, the prevention of re- 
bating and deception, and, above all, the prohibition of personal 
profit by officers, as worthy of the highest commendation. He 
proceeded to say, however, that some of the committee’s proposals, 
while evidently well meant, seemed to him likely to injure seriously 
the life-insurance business, and to defeat the very results which 
the committee seeks to accomplish. 

President Morton did not take exception to the committee’s de- 
cision that hereafter there should be a radical restriction in the 
scope of investments, and that future investments made by life- 
insurance companies should be practically limited to loans secured 
by bond and mortgage, and to a specified ciass of bonds. Among 
the securities to which the ARMSTRONG Committee objects, but in 
which the three largest insurance companies have invested a great 
deal of money under the existing law, are collateral trust bonds, 
railroad stocks, and bank and trust-company stocks. The grand 
total of the sums invested by the Big Three in these classes of 
securities is upwards of $209,000,000. President Morton, while 
acquiescing in the prohibition of future investments of the kind, 
argued that the companies should be allowed to retain such of 
these investments as they now hold, provided they are found to be 
sound, and not to tend to create any of the evils which the com- 
mittee seeks to remedy. He pointed out that if the companies 
were compelled to throw upon the market their collateral trust 
bonds, for instance, which represent more than $107,000,000, the 
operation could only be effected at a serious loss, even if a period 
of five years were allowed for the purpose; and the societies would 
be unable to invest the proceeds in other classes of bonds which, 
while equally well secured, would yield as high a rate of interest. 
There is an obvious reason why the collateral trust bonds could not 
be marketed without a loss. The reason is that the insurance 
companies have heretofore been among the most important 
purchasers of collateral trust bonds, which are not legal invest- 
ments for savings-banks. The fact that life-insurance companies 
have hitherto been permitted to purchase this class of bonds has 
naturally had a material influence in fixing their price. If the 
insurance companies should now be compelled to market their 
holdings, these would have to be sold very largely to private 
investors, and the knowledge that a large amount of bonds had to 
be marketed within five years would seriously depress their value. 
This is undeniable. 

Mr. Morton also accepted heartily the conclusion of the ARM- 
strona Committee that experience has shown that life-insurance 
companies should not be permitted to control or dominate finan- 
cial institutions. He willingly assents, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that the insurance companies which now control or 
dominate banks or trust companies should be forbidden to con- 
tinue such control or domination. At the same time he invited 
the committee’s attention to the fact that, with unimportant ex- 
ceptions, the actual investments of life-insurance companies in 
banks and trust companies are sound and profitable, yielding an 
excellent return upon the values at which they are now carried 
on the companies’ books. He went on to point out what, perhaps, 
had escaped the notice of the committee, that if the Legislature 
should enact a law compelling the sale of the actual holdings in 
banks and trust companies, it would place the life-insurance 
companies at the mercy of a comparatively small number of men, 
who, within certain limits, could, by acting together, fix the prices 
at which these stocks could be marketed. There are, it seems, indi- 
cations that movements to this end are already on foot. Mr. 
Morton’s recommendation, then, with reference to existing invest- 
ments is that life-insurance companies be permitted to retain 
their present investments in collateral trust bonds and railroad 
stock, and also their present investments in banks and trust com- 
panies, provided that in no case shall an insurance company hold 
over twenty per cent. of the stock of a bank or trust company. 
Accepting, generally, on the other hand, the conclusion that insur- 
ance companies shall not hereafter invest in stocks of railway cor- 
porations and in collateral trust bonds, Mr. Morton suggested that 
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the restriction might be qualified to a certain extent without dan- 
ger to life-insurance companies, and with the result of widening 
substantially the scope of investment. He advised the committee 
to permit investments in collateral trust bonds issued by com- 
panies operating railroads, though, if thought expedient, a proviso 
could be inserted to the effect that the railroad company by which 
the bonds are issued should not have defaulted for a period of 
ten years in any of its interest payments. It is patent that, under 
such a provision, collateral trust bonds issued by holding com- 
panies having no independent credit would be excluded. The com- 
mittee was also urged to permit investments in preferred or 
guaranteed stocks of railway companies, provided the stocks have 
regularly paid dividends for five years at an average rate of not 
less than four per cent. per annum. Here, again, Mr. Morton 
would insert, however, a proviso that no insurance company should 
acquire over five per cent. of any such stock issued. 

Turning to another subject, Mr. Morton expressed a firm con- 
viction that it would be unwise for the Legislature to prescribe 
standard forms of policies, and that the insured would be better 
off if the companies should be left to adopt their own forms of 
policies under proper supervision. If, however, the members of the 
ARMSTRONG Committee should finally determine to recommend 
standard forms of policies, Mr. Morton advised them either to 
postpone the adoption of standard forms of policies until the next 
legislative session, or elise to empower the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to approve standard forms. 

To the proposed limitation upon the amount of business which 
an insurance company may take in a given year, Mr. Morton, on 
his part, made no objection, for the reason that the policy which 
has been adopted by the present management of the Equitable 
Society will automatically, in all likelihood, keep that company’s 
new business within the suggested limits. He recommends, how- 
ever, that the intended restrictions should be so modified as to 
enable an insurance company in any year to take enough new 
business to make good the reduction suffered during the previous 
twelvemonth by terminations. He also agreed that the total ex- 
penses of insurance companies should be limited to the total load- 
ing upon the premiums, and that some limitation should be 
placed upon the cost of securing new business. He thought, how- 
ever, that the purpose which the committee had in view would be 
accomplished if, after requiring that a company’s aggregate ex- 
penditure must be kept within the aggregate loading, the law 
should prescribe the maximum percentage which, in the way of 
premiums, may be paid to agents in the form of commissions, a 
salary, or other compensations for securing new business. 

The ArmMsTRoNG Committee was evidently much impressed by 
Mr. Morton’s subsequent declaration that a requirement that the 
contingency reserve of large companies should be but two per 
cent. of the legal reserve would be a serious menace to the safety 
of policy-holders, and that any law fixing a maximum limit upon 
the contingency reserve would be unwise. The fact was recalled 
that if such a law had been in force during the depressed, not to 
say panic-stricken, condition of the market for stocks and bonds in 
1893 and 1894, many important companies would have become in- 
solvent had their contingency reserve been restricted to two per 
cent. We believe that in this and more than one other particular 
indicated by Mr. Morton common sense and forethought will 
cause the legislation originally proposed by the ARMSTRONG Com- 
mittee to be materially modified. 





The Clash between State and Church 
in France 


Ever since the law providing for the separation between church 
and state began to be enforced, the cabinet headed by M. Rovuvrer 
had been threatened with overthrow, and during the week ending 
March 10 the expected catastrophe occurred. The scenes of dis- 
order caused, not only in Paris, but in many provincial places, 
by the violent resistance offered to the taking of inventories of 
church property, and especially of the objects held sacred in 
Catholic eyes, by the civil authorities, culminated in the killing 
of a butcher who was taking part in the defence of one of the 
churches in a village near Dunkirk. The popular exasperation 
provoked in certain sections\by the incident encouraged the 
normal Opposition—which is composed of Monarchists, Imperial- 
ists, Nationalists, the so-called “ Rallied ” Republicans, and those 
Moderates or Progressists who are led by ex-Premier Rrsor—to 
make a concerted attack upon the government, on the ground that 
it had not evinced proper forbearance and tact in the execution 
of the Separation law. The attack would have failed, however, had 
not the Opposition obtained temporary assistance from the Ad- 
vanced Left, almost all the Socialists and many extreme Radicals 
holding that the government, instead of lacking forbearance and 
due consideration for religious sentiment, had been too lax and 
lenient in the application of the anti-Catholic legislation. The 
hostile majority thus composed was by no means a large one, and 
obviously could not be construed as in any sense a victory for 
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the Catholics. M. Rinor, for instance, would have found it impos- 
sible to construct a durable administration, because the Socialists 
and Extreme Radicals would have been far more fiercely opposed 
to him than they were to M. Rouvier. 

The only possible solution of the crisis was, manifestly, to con- 
fide the task of forming a new cabinet to some Radical who could 
be trusted to be even more rigorous than the late Premier in the 
enforcement of the Separation law. After some hesitation, the 
choice of President Fattreres fell on M. Sarrten, who has had a 
long and creditable experience in public life. Perhaps we should 
more correctly say that the real framer of the new ministry was 
not M. FALLIERES, but the man to whom he owes the Presidency, 
Senator CLEMENCEAU, who now seems to have emerged definitely 
from the cloud by which his prospects were darkened through his 
implication in the affair of the Panama Canal. It is believed 
in Paris that, though acting in the background, he brought about 
the elevation to the Presidency, not only of M. FALLIERES, but also 
of the latter’s predecessor, M. Louset; and that, for some years 
past, no cabinet could maintain itself without his support. At 
last, as we see, he has come out into the open, for he has accepted 
the office of Minister of the Interior, by far the most important 
post just now from the view-point of internal politics, because the 
quadrennial general election for members of the Chamber of 
Deputies is to take place in the coming April. If anybody can 
maintain the Radicals in their present preponderance, it is M. 
CLEMENCEAU. He ranks with M. Constans, and M. DouMER 
among the “strong men” of recent years in France. Many shrewd 
onlookers, nevertheless, are inclined to think that, no matter with 
what energy the tremendous resources of the Ministry of the In- 
terior may be employed, the Radical majority will undergo a con- 
siderable reduction. In the rural parts of Brittany and in some 
other arrondissements where the population is largely agricul- 
tural, the Radicals are expected to lose seats. This, although the 
irritation evinced by the French peasant at the enforcement of the 
Separation law is as yet purely sentimental. His pocket nerve 
has not been touched. Thus far he has not felt the strain of main- 
taining bishops and priests by his personal contributions. By an 
amendment of the Separation bill, the government agreed to pen- 
sion all the existing members of the episcopate and priesthood. 
It is only their successors who must rely exclusively upon the 
support of the Catholic faithful. What Jacques Bonhomme will 
do when the full weight of the new burden is brought home to 
him, nobody can predict with certainty; but those who know him 
best opine that he will stop at nothing to secure the downfall of a 
régime which has forced him to pay for religion out of his own 
savings. 

So far as the foreign policy of the French Republic is concerned, 
there is no apprehension of any change. Ex-Premier BowurGEots, 
who has accepted the Foreign Office, is as well qualified, and as 
well disposed, to pursue a conciliatory course as was his prede- 
cessor. 





Building 


THE limited express that runs from Paris to Geneva makes 
only a stop of a few minutes at the little town of Bourg in Savoy, 
and few of the passengers get off and rumble in the rickety stages 
over the narrow cobblestone streets to one of the big, roomy, 
noisy inns built round their stone courts. But while Bourg itself 
is like many other little towns, wrapt in its own desuetude, dimly 
dreaming of a happier past, at the end of a long straggling 
street of tiny houses where potteries and wooden shoes are made, 
there stands one of the most beautiful churches in all France. 
The church of Brou stands high in a field, and cuts the distant 
blue of the Savoyard hills with its silvery outlines. ARNOLD 
made a long narrative poem of this church and its picturesque 
story, and later in the essay on pU BELLAY uses it as one of the 
best types of early French renaissance; or rather, as the final 
Gothie blossom of the middle ages, “the last fleeting splendor and 
St. Martin’s summer” of medieval architecture. 

The great charm of the church of Brou is inside. The bright- 
ness, the clear light sifting through the weather-stained glass of 
the clerestory, the delicately ornamented Gothic architecture, and 
something in the adjustment of the proportions that gives one a 
sense of great airiness and space, almost as of a large piece of 
outdoors vaguely enclosed and beautified, are incomparable. So 
bright, so airy is the inside that the swallows have buildéd their 
nests in the rafters, and they whir back and forth through the 
nave, their shrill chirping and chatter echoing in the surrounding 
walls. it illustrates quite literally the passage: “How amiable 
are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts. ... Yea, the sparrow hath 
built her a house and the swallow a nest where she may lay her 
young, even thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and my God!” 

But if the general impression is one of airiness and grace, the 
wealth of adornment, the detail, the art, and the care with which 
the effect is gained, justify PaTer’s comparing it to that early 
rise of French poetry which experimented so freely with the 
structure of verse and added so much to the moulding of a 
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national language—< giving it lustre,” as pu BELLAY says. It 
bears another semblance to that poetry of the “ Period” in that 
it belonged to the outburst of individualism which came with the 
Renaissance. The church of Brou was a monument to a great 
private sorrow, and yet even so it maintains in itself the cheeriest 
of aspects, its beauty being the very embodiment of airiness and 
laughing grace. It may be that it is this very fact of so little 
individuality going into our modern building, so little either of 
personal joy or of personal sorrow, that makes it all so amazingly 
dull, ugly, and uniform. 

The church of Brou was carried out by French, German, and 
Italian workmen, thus gathering together in one place the charm 
of execution, the varied methods of ornamentation, of the three 
great arts of Europe. The veins of its sixteen great pillars run 
in one jet from base to vaulting, and are crowned by armorial 
bearings, richly carven at the points of intersection, and the white 
stone niches of the great screen are so richly adorned that they 
seem to fall about the gracious figures of the prophets and apostles 
like draperies of lace. 

And the building was the undertaking of a lonely woman who 
tried thus-to fill in the spaces of life when all was fled that had 
meant happiness. MarcueriTeE of Bourbon, newly wedded to 
Puiuip of Savoy, saw her husband in the first year of their mar- 
ried life brought in from the hunt dead. In those days, doubtless, 
it was more difficult than now to deaden sorrow with activity. 
MARGUERITE, however, vowed to build a monastery and a chapel 
where incessant prayer should be offered for her dead husband’s 
soul. It was MArcuerIte of Austria who married PHILIBERT 
the beautiful, the son of the first MARGUERITE, who, in her own 
widowhood, finally accomplished the vow, raised the beautiful 
walls of Brou, and built inside the three wonderful tombs for her 
husband, her mother-in-law, and herself. Exquisite as are the 
stalls, wrought in that age when wood-carving was at its height 
of perfection, the tombs surpass them in interest and beauty, 
owing to the profound feeling with which they were conceived. 

Nothing about this inaccessible little church touches one more 
than the thought that in all its beauty and gay grace it was the 
outgrowth of a great sorrow and loneliness—one of those fugitive 
things used to fill up the days of a life empty of delight. Fugi- 
tive and forced, doubtless, the building seemed to its founder, but 
this is the service of sorrow that it builds a concrete beauty in 
the world which shall outlive the sufferer. The satisfied soul has 
enough to do with enjoyment of the moments as they pass, but it 
is the broken-hearted, those who seek a refuge from themselves 
and from memory, who create beauty for posterity. 

“Four classes of men work righteousness and worship me, O 
ARJUNA,” said KrisHNa, instructing the young prince of India: 
“those who are afflicted, the searchers for truth, those who desire 
possessions, and the wise, O son of Buarata.” The afflicted, the 
spirit-broken, men of science, the industrial worker, and the sage 
we should call them in modern days, these men who, though moved 
by different motives, yet build in the world and mould shapes for 
the comfort and the happiness of all who come after them. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Many a budding statesman loses by mistaking an incident for an 
issue. 


Manufacturers of adulterated food-products are trying to make 
it plain that they use only pure poisons in their business. 


The Chinese and American Boxers are much alike in respect. 
Action is always preceded by elocution. 


With: Secretary Tarr on the Supreme Court bench, there will be 
more room on the Presidential aspirant’s bench for Roor and 
FAIRBANKS, who have been considerably crowded of late. 


The proper name of the proposed Russian National Assembly is 
gosudarstvennaia douma. Our own national assembly is often 
called worse names than that. 


The: recent election of Mr. Wnitney WARREN, the well-known 
New York architect, as a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts of the Institute of France, confers upon Mr. WARREN 
a distinction not bestowed, we believe, upon an American architect 
since it was received by the late RicHarp M. Hunt. The Academy 
has eight architect members in Paris, and six corresponding mem- 
bers, three of whom are in France. 

Biographical statuary does not seem to appeal to the Society 


of American Artists. Of three works sent by Paut Nocguet, the 
sculptor, to the society’s exhibition, two were taken and one left. 


-The one declined is a statuette called “ A Presidential Vacation,” 


and shows our President, wearing his hunting clothes and his 
smile, holding a bear by the scruff of the neck, and a bear-cub in 
his upraised right hand. An interesting work without doubt, 
and -sure to draw a crowd, but probably not adapted to illustrate 
the dignity of art. 
































































































THE UNITED STATES AT ALGECIRAS 


(FROM AN ENGLISH STANDPOINT) 
By Sydney Brooks 


HE article on “ The Monroe Doctrine and Morocco,” in the 

Weekty for March 10, has, if I may say so, the in- 

terest and the authority which anything from the pen of 

Senator Lodge always commands—and commands, let me 

add, as much among Englishmen as among Americans. | 
am not so venturesome as to attempt anything in the nature of an 
“answer” to it. Its point of view, in my judgment, is rational 
and legitimate; its facts are not in dispute; and the conclusions 
that the Senator draws from those facts follow, I am bound to say, 
with a happy air of inevitability. Mr. Lodge is surprised that any 
one, either in Europe or the United States, should question the 
propriety or the policy of America’s participation in the Algeciras 
conference. He points out that for more than a hundred years this 
country has actively concerned itself in Moorish affairs; that it has 
acted either alone or conjointly with European powers in the dis- 
cussion and settlement of Moorish problems; and that if it had 
now held aloof, when Morocco is again or the carpet, its abstention 
would have been far more singular, far nr». open to criticism, and 
far more of a departure from its settled policy than its actual and 
prominent collaboration. Mr. Lodge laughs cut of court the notion 
that the Monroe Doctrine or Washington's warning against “ en- 
tangling alliances” precludes the United States from sharing in 
such a conference as is now assembled at Algeciras. He gives a 
list of various treaties and international agreements and conven- 
tions to which the United States has been a signatory power. ‘ The 
policy of Washington,” he says, “does not exclude, and never has 
been held to exclude, the United States from agreements with one 
or more European powers as to matters affecting trade or com- 
merce, or from international conventions which are entered into 
for the improvement ef conditions in war, or for the promotion 
of the world’s peace.” He thinks that the Algeciras conference 
comes well within the scope of this definition. ‘“ We are at 
Algeciras,” he declares, “ because we are signatories to the previous 
treaties, and because our commercial interests are involved in the 
settlement of recent differences’; and he adds that the influence 
of the United States has been and will be exerted consistently with 
a view to the composing of feuds and differences and the promotion 
of peace. 

But does this quite cover the whole ground? Mr. Lodge, it will 
be observed, specifically limits American intervention in European 
affairs to matters affecting trade and commerce, conditions of war, 
and the promotion of the world’s peace. Now it is of course true 
that in the deliberations at Algeciras questions of trade and com- 
merce have arisen. But they have been wholly subsidiary, and Mr. 
Lodge is far too well informed not to be aware that the true and 


sole raison d’étre of the conference is political. It is a conference 
summoned as a possible, and | fear a futile, means of escape from a 
situation that last June brought France and Germany to the edge of 
war. Its cause, its composition, and its objects are as essentially 
political as were those of the Berlin Congress, and to base America’s 
participation in it upon the derivative but wholly unimportant 
side-issues of trade and commerce is to ignore the facts that are 
central and determinating and to cling to the facts that are 
secondary and in a sense incidental. I do not, however, wish to 
pursue this point or to examine Mr. Lodge’s other argument that 
the United States, having been a party to the Madrid convention 
of 1880 (which dealt with a very minor set of questions), was more 
or less bound to attend the Algeciras conference, even though it was 
summoned to discuss problems of a wholly different and infinitely 
graver nature. The pros and cons of such points as these are, 
after all, of little moment. The outstanding and the only weighty 
fact is that the United States is sitting and voting at a round-table 
conference on a question that is predominantly if not exclusively a 
European question. The reasons that have induced her to take this 
step, and the arguments by which it is defended or attacked by 
Americans, naturally do not interest Europe. But the fact itself 
does; and my present purpose is rather to set forth the attitude 
of European, and especially of English, opinion towards that fact 
than to appear to be challenging Mr. Lodge’s apologia. 

The first thing to be said is that English opinion links the fact of 
America’s presence and activities at Algeciras with another fact, 
the other fact being that the United States claims the right to 
supervise and to limit whatever action France may think fit to 
take against the egregious Castro. The chain of policy that joins 
Morocco with Venezuela, a chain of which Washington is the centre, 
seems obvious enough to the European onlooker, though its reality 
may have escaped Americans. The coincidence that the Morocco 
conference met just at the time when the dispute between France 
and President Castro entered upon a more serious phase was made 
the text of more than one disquisition in the English press on 
American foreign policy. If I were to summarize the gist of these 
disquisitions and to put them in the mouth of “the man in the 
street,” I should imagine him expressing himself somewhat in this 
fashion: “It has always been understood in Europe, and I believe 
it has often been proclaimed by the Americans themselves, that the 
ambition of the United States to exercise « suzerainty over the re- 
publics of South America involved indifference to and abstention 
from the political disputes of Europe. A free hand in the New 
World was to be purchased, roughly speaking, by non-interference in 
the Old. The implied counterpart of the Monroe Doctrine was that 
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The Moroccan Delegates, who go to the Conference on Muleback 
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America should leave European politics alone. Monopoly in one 
hemisphere was to be balanced not merely by neutrality but by rigid 
non-participation in the political affairs of the other. Whether it 
is possible in these days for such a power as the United States 
thus to divide the world of politics into water-tight compartments, 
is a fascinating question. Perhaps it is not possible. Perhaps in 
the long run it will be found that world-wide interests, whether of 
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Delegates on their Way to a Session of the Conference 


commerce or diplomacy, entail world-wide responsibilities and 
activities. But the idea that such a division is practicable has 
hitherto been the theoretical foundation of American foreign policy. 
Americans have repeatedly pointed to it as the equivalent for the 
predominance they assume in South America. If the fiat of the 
United States is, indeed, as Mr. Olney once declared it to be, 
law throughout the Americas, it is so only on the well-understood 
condition that Washington rules itself out from the complications 
of European politics. That has been the accepted principle. It 
is a principle that cannot be departed from without disturbance to 
the whole scheme of Europe’s relationship with North and South 
America.” 

That, I imagine, fairly represents the average opinion of English- 
men on the general question. Holding such views, they felt no diffi- 
culty about applying them to the Moroccan and Venezuelan cases. 
Unless the cables entirely misrepresented the instructions that 
were issued to the American delegates, Mr. White and Mr. Gummére 
entered the conference authorized to advocate the open door, better 
protection of American citizens, an improvement in the treatment 
of Jews in Morocco, and an international system of police. I may 
frankly say that these instructions were considered in England to 
outline a policy wholly irreconcilable with the principle of non- 
interference. They were thought to raise one question—that of 
the Jews—which but for the initiative of Mr. Roosevelt, would cer- 
tainly not have been discussed; and to prejudge another—that of 
the police—on which it was known that the success or failure of 
the conference would depend. It was with more than a little sur- 
prise and disappointment that Englishmen learned of America’s 
commitment to the German—that is to say, the “ international ”— 
solution of the police problem. It seemed to them that the Amer- 
ican representatives were entering the conference not to reconcile 
and harmonize, but to take sides; and the side which they appeared 
to favor was not. the French and English, but the German side. 
This struck Englishmen as the more remarkable because neither 
commercially nor politically is Morocco an American interest, nor, 
it is safe to prophesy, will the United States assume the slightest 
responsibility for carrying out the recommendations of the con- 
ference. In English eyes the United States was and is almost 
wholly unconcerned in the issue of the conference. She admits no 
liability, reflex or direct, for the results of whatever decision it 
may reach; they do not and cannot touch her. Nevertheless, she 
interposes in a matter that within the last few months has brought 
the two leading Continental ‘nations to the verge of war, and she 
has it in her power, and ostensibly—if the published instructions 
to the American delegates were the real instructijons—in her in- 
clinations, to throw her influence on the side of one of them and 
against the other. In the earlier stages of what threatened to 
develop into a European quarrel of the first magnitude the United 
States had neither part nor lot. In the effort to adjust. it she 
claims to make her voice heard and the claim is allowed. But with 
the consequences that must flow from that effort, whether it suc-, 
ceeds or whether it. fails, she has absolutely nothing to. do. : 

Such is the American position in Morocco. What is it in Vene- 
zuela? Against Venezuela France has complaints which the world 
is at one in regarding as well founded. A valuable concession 
granted to her citizens has been frivolously cancelled. Her Minister 
has been treated with studied and contemptuous indignity. But 
before exacting reparation for these and other injuries France must 
seek the sanction of the United States. If the action she contem- 
plates is adjudged to be consonant with the terms of the elastic 
and-irresponsible Monroe Doctrine, that sanction is more or less 
grudgingly forthcoming. If it is adjudged to be at variance with 





the Monroe Doctrine, France can only proceed to take it at the 
imminent risk of war, not merely with Venezuela, but with the 
United States. In any case her freedom of punishment is rigorously 
circumscribed. She is informed that under no circumstances will 
she be permitted to occupy permanently a single inch of Vene- 
zuelan territory. Even a temporary occupation exposes her at once 
to the animosity and suspicion of American opinion. If I am not 
mistaken, Senator Lodge himself was arguing only a few weeks ago 
that even a temporary seizure of South-American territory by a 
European power was something that the United States ought not 
to tolerate. I do not know whether all Americans go so far as 
this, but it is certain that the employment of force under such 
circumstances as confront France in Venezuela is deeply resented 
by the American people. The landing of troops, the seizure of a 
custom-house, or the bombardment of a port provokes immedi- 
ately a wild cry that the Monroe Doctrine is being infringed and a 
saintly South-American republic outraged by the brutality of 
European aggression. The cry is reechoed from Venezuela in every 
accent of plaintiveness; Congress at such moments is all for the 
prompt assertion of American dignity; and in the end the United 
States comes out officially as the defender of the protégé whose 
misdeeds she has done nothing to avert, and for whose actions 
she denies all liability; France and Venezuela are forced back upon 
arbitration or the Hague tribunal; and the egregious Castro, so far 
from having been taught a lesson, blithely matures another crisis. 
The Franco-Venezuelan trouble may, of course, develop on quite 
other lines than these. What I have been describing is the normal 
run of such complications as seen through European glasses. It is 
true that Mr. Roosevelt wishes the United States to exercise a 
certain supervision over the republics whose cause she advocates, 
and even looks forward apparently to a time when this country 
will receive something like an international mandate to act at once 
as the policeman and the official liquidator or receiver of the vast 
Southern continent. But the Senate does not seem to relish his 
policy, and many details of great intricacy and embarrassment 
would have to be adjusted before Europe could assent to it. 
So far as Mr. Roosevelt’s programme aims at placing the United 
States on the side of order and “decency” in South America it 
has the cordial approval of most Englishmen. But so far as it 
means that England or any other European power that may happen 
to be at odds with a South-American republic is to place the rights 
and interests of its nationals unreservedly in the hands of the 
American President and to abide by his decision, it is viewed with 
a certain suspicion. In.the San Domingo case, for instance, the 
United States, if Mr. Roosevelt has his way, will liquidate only 
such portion of the foreign debt as certain commissioners appointed 
by the President may decide to be “ just.” But the European idea 
of what constitutes a just debt may differ from the American, and 
the last state of European creditors may be worse than the first. 
Moreover, what guarantees are to be furnished to the powers of 
Europe that the United States will act impartially as between 
Americans and Europeans, and will not unduly favor the claims 
of her own citizens? There are cases on record, with which every 
one who is interested in South-American affairs is already familiar, 
that do not make the necessity of such guarantees by any means 
superfluous. Nor are these the only points on which Europe 
would like fuller information of the American suzerainty over the 
Southern republics is to be converted from an irresponsible asser- 
tion to a responsible policy, pointed by all the activities of. interven- 
tion. Meanwhile—and this is the root of whatever criticisms may 
have been passed in Europe upon America’s share in the Algeciras 
conference—the contrast between the liberty the United States en- 
joys in Europe and the restrictions she obliges Europe to conform 
to in South America, makes itself felt as something of an interna- 


_ tional anomaly. Demanding equality in the Old World, she enforces 


monopoly in the New. Intervening in Morocco, she padlocks Vene- 
zuela, and warns all who approach the barriers that admittance is 
only to be obtained with her approval and on such conditions as she 
sees fit to impose, Rightly or wrongly Europe considers that in 
this arrangement there is a one-sidedness not altogether to her 
advantage. 

















A Group of Moroccan Delegates awaiting the Arrival of 
the European Envoys 











































































A PLEA FOR THE PRESERVATION 


IN THE NAME OF THE AMERICAN’ BISON 


OF THE BUFFALO, AND’ SOME EXPERIMENTS 


IN ITS DOMESTICATION 


By Ernest 


Harold Baynes 


Secretary of the American Bison Society 


T last it really seems as if the American people were to make a 
determined effort to save from extinction their finest 
native animal, the buffalo. They have waited until the 
eleventh hour; it is almost too late, but not quite. The 
great shaggy creature, which played so prominent a part 

in the early history of our country, is still with us, but in num- 
bers pitifully small. This is literally “ the last call ”—he must be 
saved at once, or he will pass forever. 

It was with this belief in their hearts that a goodly number of 
persons met recently at the New York Zoological Park, to organize 
a society which should have for its object the preservation of the 
last few hundred head of the grandest animals which ever trod 
American soil. With Mr. William T. Hornaday as temporary 
chairman, there was formed at that meeting the American Bison 
Society, and the following men were elected officers: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President of the* United States; 
President, William T. Hornaday, Director of New York Zoological 
Park; Vice-Presidents, A. A. Anderson, President of the Camp-Fire 
Club of America,and Dr. Charles S. Minot, Harvard University; 
Secretary, Ernest Harold Baynes, Meriden, New Hampshire; Treas- 
urer, Edmund Seymour, 45 Wall Street, New York. Advisory Board 
—Professor Franklin W. Hooper, Director of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences; Professor David Starr Jordan, Leland Stan- 
ford University; Professor Morton J. Elrod, University of Mon- 
tana; Professor L. L. Dyche, University of Kansas; Professor 
John H. Gerould, Dartmouth College; William Lyman Underwood, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Madison Grant, Secretary 
of the New York Zoological Society; Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos 
Cob, Connecticut. Executive Committee, William T. Hornaday, 
Madison Grant, Frederick H. Kennard, of Boston, William Lyman 
Underwood, of Boston, and Ernest Harold Baynes. Since the 
meeting, Dr. T. S. Palmer, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, has been appointed to both the Advisory Board and the 
Executive Committee. 

Authorities on the buffalo have agreed that if the animal is to 
be preserved it must be taken out of the hands of private owners, 
who, no matter how good their intentions may be, can scarcely 
ever resist the temptation to sell the animals for their heads and 
hides when opportunity offers. The recent sale at public auction 
of the entire herd owned by Messrs. Burgess and Hanson at Luana, 
Iowa, and the fact that the animals in almost all the other herds, 
including that of the Corbins, are always for sale, proves con- 
clusively that as long as the few remaining buffaloes are in the 
possession of private individuals, there is no guarantee that they 
will not be sold to the first customer who appears with the money. 
Moreover, since the greater number of buffaloes now living are in 
a few comparatively large herds, there is constant danger that 
contagious disease may destroy a considerable percentage of them 
at one blow. 

At the present time there seems to be just one way in which 
these dangers can be avoided, and that is by government owner- 
ship of several herds, maintained in different parts of the country. 
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To this end, then, the American Bison Society is now working, 
and in its work it feels that it has a right to ask for the support 
of every woman, child, and man in’the United States—and in 
Canada as well, it hopes, for Canadians should surely be inter- 
ested in a plan to save from extinction their largest and finest 
native animal. 

When, about two years ago, I first turned my attention to the 
subject of the preservation of the buffalo, I found that most of 
the people I approached were anxious to have the great creature 
saved for his own sake—because he was the grandest hoofed animal 
on the earth; because he was a picturesque relic of the once un- 
conquered West—a great historic figure, without the living presence 
of which coming generations could never comprehend the real 
life of the Indians nor of the pioneer settlers of our country. It is 
realized that there are many who take no interest in the welfare 
of an animal unless ,it can be handled in confinement at a profit, 
by being put to a practical use like other domestic animals. Now, 
it has long been known that if buffaloes have a reasonably large 
area over which to roam, they are not only as easy to rear, but 
actually less expensive to keep than domestic cattle. It is known 
also that buffalo beef is not distinguishable from the domestic 
article, and that there is a good and permanent market for the 
hides and heads—the former for robes and coats, the latter for 
mounting. 

It is known, too, that buffalo wool can _ profitably be 
woven into useful garments. If, in addition, it could be shown 
that the buffalo could be ‘made a desirable beast of burden, it 
seemed that this would complete the long list of good reasons 
why the government should be urged to take immediate steps to 
save him from extinction. I was aware that, at odd times, in the 
West, buffaloes had been broken and used mere or less as draught- 
animals, but most of the people to whom I talked seemed to have 
forgotten this fact, if they had ever known it at all, and it was 
with a view to bringing the matter forcibly to the attention of 
the public that I determined to try my hand at breaking buffalo 
calves both to the yoke and to harness. 

No one could have had a better opportunity to make such an 
attempt. In the first place, I happened to be living near the 
Blue Mountain Forest Game Preserve, which now contains a herd 
of about 160 pure-blood buffaloes, and I readily obtained Mr. 
Corbin’s consent to take whatever calves I might need for the 
experiment. 

In April the calves were born, and in order to have a complete 
pictorial as well as a written record of the experiment, I went 
with my cameras to take photographs of the youngsters before 
they were separated from their mothers. The Corbin herd, which 
for the greater part of the year has a range of twenty-four 
thousand acres, is yarded in the winter months for convenience 
in feeding. The yards are at what is known as “ Central Station,” 
on the east side of Croydon Mountain, and it is here that most 
of the cows bring forth their calves. With rare exceptions, 
buffaloes are as harmless as domestic cattle, save during the time 














A Herd of Bison on one of the Ranges of the Blue Mountain Forest Game Preserve 
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rascals positively refused to be 
driven into the crates, and it 
was necessary to catch each one 
by hand, and to carry him kick- 
ing and struggling to the wooden 
receptacle awaiting him. Four 
of the strongest men on the 
place, besides myself, went into 
the big pen together; but before 
we came out, most of us had 
been laid in the dust at least 
once. The lusty calves raced 
from point to point, and every 
now and then one of them 
would catch a man below the 
waist-line—double him up like a 
jack-knife. One by one, how- 
ever, each of the calves was 
caught and carried to a deer 
crate, into which it was slipped 
and allowed to butt and plunge 
to its heart’s content. There 
were two crates, and it was de- 
cided to put two calves in each. 
The moment the second yeung- 
ster was put in, each occupant 
mistook the other for an enemy, 
and a vigorous butting match 
was the result. But by this time 
they were pretty tired from their 
exertions, and soon lay down on 








An exhilarating Incident during ithe Photographing of an unwilling Cow Bison 


when the calves are very young. At this trying season, when even 
the gentlest old barn-yard bossy is likely to become savage 
through fear for the safety of her young, most buffalo cows will 
gallop away with their offspring if they have space enough. But 
in a small enclosure from which there is no escape they become 
veritable demons, prepared and overwilling to kill whatever may 
threaten to approach their young. It was in several such en- 
closures that I hoped to get my first photographs of the calves. I 
had two assistants—a friend from New York, in search of the 
simple life, and “ Bill” Morrison, a Scotchman, who for sixteen 
years has had charge of the Corbin buffaloes. It took the New- 
Yorker about a minute to see that the life here was not as simple 
as he had expected, and like a wise man he got up a tree and 
stayed there. Morrison, who is afraid of nothing with horns and 
hoofs on it, stuck to the game from start to finish, and though he 
had several very narrow escapes, he always had more thought 
for my safety than for his own. An account of one incident which 
occurred during our efforts to photograph the calves will give a 
good idea of the day’s work. Among the subjects I was especially 
anxious to get a picture of was a very young light-colored calf 
not more than a few hours old. In the course of time I got a 
chance at it, as it was standing with its mother well out in the 
open, and at some distance from any of the trees with which the 
enclosure was dotted. The cow was angry to the very tip of her 
short tail, which stood erect in the air, and fairly twitched with 
the violence of her emotions. The chance seemed as good as any 
I was likely to get, and I took it. I felt certain that she would 
charge, and only hoped that she would control herself until I had 
made my exposure. As I walked forward slowly, she shook her 
head and rolled her eyes, pawing the earth savagely, and occasion- 
ally giving a hoarse deep grunt, which shook her entire body. 
I crawled up until I felt that she would not stand another foot, 
and then I touched the button. The cow did the rest. Hardly had 





I heard the soft buzz of the shutter, when I saw the shaggy head 


drop to the earth, and the well-curved horns coming my way with 
every ounce of the old lady’s might behind them. The nearest 
tree was little more than a sapling, and the race for it casf#€ very 
near being a dead heat. Just as I dodged, the great head came up 
with a vicious jerk, the horns ripped the air close to my right 
shoulder, and I felt the rush of wind on my face as she went by. 
She knew well enough that she had missed me, and tried to check 
herself. But she had so much “ way” on that she slipped to her 
haunches and slid along. But in an instant-she wheeled, and came 
charging down on me again. There was nothing to do but dodge, 
and this I did for dear life, smashing my camera against the tree 
in the operation. Then, having missed me again, the angry cow 
went off to join her precious calf. As I came from behind the 
tree I met Iorrison coming on a run, brandishing a big stick in his 
hand. Ther. was a very grave look on his face as he remarked: 

“By the gods! sir, she came varra near gettin’ you that time. 
Ah was comin’ as fast as ah could, but it wouldn’t ha’ bin 
ony use. Na, na, she wouldn’t ha’ tore you all to bits; that is, 
unless her calf had followed you; but you wouldn’t ha’ done ony 
work for a year, ah’m thinkin’.” 

After getting all the photographs we needed, the next thing to 
do was to separate the calves from their mothers, and then to put 
them into crates for shipment over the mountain to my home 
near Meriden, New Hampshire. This was accomplished by driving 
the four calves I had selected, with their mothers, into a series 
of cattle-pens, opening one into another. Here, by quick work in 
the opening and shutting of gates, and some daring feats by 
Morrison, the cows soon found themselves in one pen and the 


calves in another. 
Then began the work of crating the calves. The tawny little 





the straw in the bottoms of the 
crates. After a _ fifteen-mile 
drive over Croydon Mountain, 
Morrison arrived at my home 
with his charges at nine o’clock 
at night, and we went to the barn with a lantern to unload the 
calves. A special pen, some thirty feet square, had been made 
for them on the barn floor, and to the door of this pen we backed 
one of the crates. A moment later two calves shot out on to the 
floor as if they had been fired, and with characteristic vigor began 
to butt their own shadows, which the lantern threw upon the 
walls of the pen. Next we turned in the other pair, and then there 
was a battle royal, each calf butting every other which came any- 
where near him. I went into the pen to try to make friends with 
them, but they went into such a frenzy of excitement that I came 
out at once. Then remembering that freshly caught deer may be 
approached and handled freely if only they are put into a per- 
fectly dark room, I ordered the lights removed, and then entered 
the pen for the second time. For a minute all was silent, as I 
groped about trying to find one of the calves. Then one of them 
found me. I forget just where he hit me, and it really -doesn’t 
matter, but the next instant I received a stinging blow from quite 
another direction, and almost before I knew it the entire quartet 
had got my range, and were “ putting it all over me.” I attempted 
to retreat in good order, but a well-aimed shot laid me flat on the 
barn floor, and the retreat became a rout. I fled the field with the 
determination to advance again at daylight. 

Next morning Morrison felt so sure that I should never be able 
to rear the calves, that he begged to be allowed to take two of 
them back to their mothers. Knowing that his request arose from 

















Bison Calves are strenuous indeed at Feeding-time 
































































































































Bison Calves being trained to the Yoke at the Age of ten Weeks 


his love of the buffalo and from loyalty to his employers, I let 
him have his way, with the understanding that if the two calves 
which I kept were alive in ten days, 1 was te have two more. A 
look of great joy came over his honest face—joy tempered only by 
the thought that he could not take all four of his precious babies 
back with him. : 

As soon as the ten days were up, I called for two more buffalo 
calves, but profiting by my experience with the first two, which 
were three weeks old when I got them, I asked for younger ones, 
and received a heifer calf fourteen days old, and a little bull only 
ten days old. 

For some weeks I fed the little buffaloes very frequently, giving 
them small quantities of milk, at cach meal. They were all in- 
clined to be very aggressive at first, jumping into me and butting 
vigorously at the slightest provocation. But I liked to see this 
spirit of self-protection, and I admired the splendid courage of these 
handsome little beasts; it would surely prove an important factor 
in the effort being made to preserve the race from extinction. On 
finding that no one hurt them, they quieted down, and then I took 
the oldest pair of bulls, which we named ‘“ War Whoop” and 
“Tomahawk,” and began to break them. 

The first step was to get them accustomed to the halter, and 
this was done by putting a halter on each and leaving it there. 
The calves jumped about a good deal, and sought to get rid of the 
strange feeling about their heads, but in a few hours they went to 
grazing as contentedly as ever. Then I tried to lead them, but 
it was hard work for the first few days. Then 1 found that they 
went much better if both were taken out at the same time, and 
after that I usually took them out together. I took them on the 
roads as a rule, that they might become used to seeing horses and 
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people. When they were ten weeks old I put a calf-yoke on them, 

~but in ten seconds they turned -it~inside-out and broke it:- T got a 
stronger one, and in less than an hour the calves were jogging 
along the road so steadily that I scarcely thought of the fine black 
eye they had given me as I was adjusting the bows. 

When they were about four months old, I made the calves do 
their first bit of real work. I hitched them to a heavy stone-boat, 
and by means of reins and ordinary pony-bits, I drove them for 
five miles on the road. This trip I made them repeat several 
times during the days which followed, and they exhibited such 
splendid strength and courage as I could not have believed pos- 
sible for youngsters still in their first summer. To be sure, they 
were a trifle headstrong, and once they ran clean away with the 
drag; but then, even domestic steers will do this if they get a 
chance. 

While the babies were getting used to the yoke, I had made two 
sets of harness, single and double, and a cart with both pole and 
shafts. Instructions concerning the making of the cart were few; 
it was to have but two wheels, .and be strong enough to standsthe 
impact of an express-train. The two calves took their first ‘ex- 
perience in single harness quite: differently. War Whoop de- 
liberately lay down and rolled on his harness, until I made him 
jump to his feet again by screeching like a wildcat close to his ear; 
while Tomahawk celebrated his introduction to harness by kicking 
and buck-jumping for about twenty minutes. But the result was 
the same; both became used to the harness. When finally the cart 
was ready, I hitched them to it, first in the yoke and then in double 
harness. At the very start there was usually an inclination to run 
away, but I made this impossible by hitching the heavy drag to the 
axle of the cart and applying the brake. But after the first two 
or three drives neither drag nor brake was necessary and have not 
since been used, even on steep hills, where the little fellows quickly 
learned to hold back a load. 

When between five and six months old, the buffalo team was ex- 
hibited at an agricultural fair in New Hampshire, where it caused 
a sensation by the splendid speed it exhibited on the track. All 
the farmers present admitted that no team of steers of the same 
age could begin to match it for either speed or strength. 

Of course, nothing is absolutely proven by a single experiment 
of this kind. But this I am inclined to believe, that although 
more difficult to break, when once broken buffaloes will prove 
faster, stronger, and of better courage and endurance than do- 
mestic oxen. If any one doubts this, I know two sturdy, hairy 
little buffalo bulls that would hugely enjoy an opportunity to try 
conclusions with their domestic cousins. 

But whether the bison is or is not of great value as a domestic 
animal, he long ago earned the right to our protection. I recently 
heard the Scandinavian explorer Nordenskjild lecture on his two 
years’ experience in the Antarctic, and he spoke in a hushed voice 
of the deep gratitude felt by every member of his party toward the 
seals and penguins, which time and again saved them from death 
by starvation. The buffalo thus saved the lives of thousands of 
American pioneers and early settlers, and there are many now 
living whose relatives or friends would have suffered great hardship, 
if not death itself, but for the presence of buffaloes on the plains. 
There is no other animal on earth which can appeal to us so strongly 
from.so many points of view, and this appeal must not go unheeded. 
Let us act and at once; as members of the American Bison Society 
let us join hands and save for ourselves and for the coming genera- 
tions of Americans this noble animal, to whom we owe a great 
debt of gratitude, and which up to date has been repaid chiefly 
with brutality and with persecution to the very brink of exter- 
mination. 
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Mr. Baynes driving “ War Whoop” and “ Tomahawk,’ sia-months-old Bison Calves 
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Captain White Lieutenant Furlong 
Captain John R. White, with Lieutenant Leonard Furlong, in his District Head- Rodriquez, Type of Moro Sergeant of the 
quarters at Siasi, from which he was ordered to the Scene of Action at Jolo Philippines Constabulary 



































Captain White and a Detachment of the Philippines Constabulary which was engaged in the Battle with the Outlaws on Mount Dajo 


THE EXTERMINATION OF SIX HUNDRED MORO OUTLAWS 


Major-General Wood reports from Manila the most serious engagement that has occurred in the Philippines since the close of the 
insurrection—a two-days’ battle between a band of 600 outlaw Moros at Jolo, on the island of Sulu, and the American forces. 
The Moros, who had terrorized the peaceful inhabitants in defiance of the Sultan’s authority, were trapped in the crater of Mount 
Dajo and completely exterminated. The Americans lost 18 killed and 52 wounded. General Wood in his report especially com- 
mends the bravery and efficiency of the native constabulary, of which 17 out of the force of 44 engaged are numbered among the 
killed and wounded. Their commander, Captain John R. White, was among the most severely wounded. 
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VI.—THOMAS F. RYAN 
By John Kimberly Mumford 





= {HE pictures which makers of 
cartoons and “ general alarms ” 
He have drawn so vividly during 
J the last decade, of John D: 
| Rockefeller and J. Pierpont 
Morgan in proprietary posses- 
sion of the earth, have lost color 
of late, since Thomas F. Ryan, 
for some purpose of his own, 
problematical to most, and by 
some means which in view of all 
ihe circumstances seem almost 
necromantic, bought James H. 
Hyde’s hereditary control of 
the Equitable Life. It seemed 
a ireva) | for a few hours on the day 
RN na when Ryan’s absorption of the 
(i Equitable was announced as if 


peers OUT 





ma 
\ isu! h ii the Street had forgotten Rocke- 
| fellers,, Morg Still 
\ ine {| ellers,, Morgans, _Stillmans, 
ih ] Hills, Belmonts, Harrimans, 
q and even the recurrent Lawson. 
For the first time in his. busi- 
ness career of nearly thirty-five 
years Ryan was a “ head-liner.” 
His name was on everybody’s 
tongue. His photograph was in 
urgent demand in every newspaper shop. The prints from one 
ocean to another heralded him as “the new dominant figure in 
finance” and “the man of the hour.” 

Now nothing, perhaps, is truer, if you stop to think, than that 
the “ man of the hour” is invariably years in the making, and it 
was never truer than in the case of Ryan, as a perusal of this 
brief story will show. Survey of the financial arena at the pres- 
ent time reveals, to the average citizen, no more mystifying figure 
than Ryan. He has had even Wall Street guessing as no man 
has done for years. The reason of this is very simple—one that 
is commonest among the properties of playwrights and painters 
of pictures. It is merely that this amazing coup of the Equitable 
stood out against a wholly neutral background, the establish- 
ment of which seems to have been intentional. Contrast gave it 
astonishing force. During all his formative years, this man had 
assiduously and consistently evaded the limelight. Others had 
strutted in the radiance of publicity and done the talking. Ryan 
had planned, systematized, worked as no stevedore would have the 
heart to work, in the shadows which this same lime-light cast. 

Therefore it was that to the majority of persons this man, -so 
suddenly grown into a prominence almost titanic, had been at 
best only a name, and an unfamiliar one at that. Most people had 
never heard of him. But Wall Street, whose business is to fathom 
motives, to discover undertows, to peer keenly into the dark, and 
to learn quietly and profit quickly by the things that are done in 
a corner, knew him, even if St. Lawrence County didn’t. The 
purchase of Equitable, in that great corporation’s darkest hour, 
when it was rent and discredited, and worse remained behind, was 
an enigmatical stroke. Just why he bought it, or just what he 
meant to do with it, nobody knew, and no explanation was forth- 
coming from the purchaser. The effect, however, was immediate. 
The great insurance company was on the verge of a receivership, 
the market was trembling like a jelly-fish, and general collapse 
seemed imminent. From the moment it was announced, the change 
of ownership acted as a tonic. Investors and traders heaved a sigh 
of relief, and confidently initiated a movement which resulted in 
the strongest and broadest “ bull” market known in years. Irre- 
spective of other considerations, it is safe to assume that the accre- 
tion in values of Mr. Ryan’s personal securities amounted to many 
times the sum he paid for Mr. Hyde’s stock. 

It was agreed, nevertheless, that along with the coveted 502 
shares of Hyde stock, the new owner of Equitable had purchased 
a peck of trouble. The report of the New York Superintendent 
of Insurance on the results of his strenuous investigation of the 
Equitable muddle still loomed dark and threatening in the back- 
ground. When a few days later it was published, with its caustic 
two-line message to Mr. Ryan —counselling the Governor that 
Equitable should by all means be removed not only from one-man 
control, but from the control of ‘“ Wall Street influences” alto- 
gether—two men, one of them the pillar of a great corporation, 
sat in a Wall Street office talking it over. 

“It would look,” said the second, “as if Mr. Ryan had got his 
five millions down on a dead card.” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. “ Ryan doesn’t put his millions down 
on dead ones. It’s his unbroken record that he never has done so.” 

* But,” rejoined the other, “there was a man named Napoleon 
Bonaparte who once had a similar record.” 

“True, and the difference between him and Ryan is that Bona- 
parte, in his great crises, intrusted the execution of his plans, and 
therefore his destinies, to his marshals. The reason Ryan has 
never met a Waterloo is that he always brings up his own re- 
serves.” 

Nothing could have portrayed the essential character of Ryan 
with more photographie accuracy than this. From the day when, 
at the age of twenty-three—a graduate from a Baltimore dry- 
goods store-—he first went into Wall Street, he has been known 
as the most secretive and self-dependent of men. Through his 
many long struggles—and they have been bitter ones at times— 
for the mastery of great interests, through all the patient, unre- 
mitting labor of reorganizing and uniting and solidifying enormous 





properties, he has studiously—almost angrily—held nis tongue. The 
world of money has pointed to him in perplexity as the one of its 
citizens whose purposes no man was qualified to declare, whose 
actual doings, even, no man was aware of until he was ready to 
tell them himself. 

A well-known commentator on current affairs quotes Roscoe 
Conkling as*saying that Ryan followed Biblical injunction strict- 
ly, and never let his left hand know what his right hand did; 
and William C. Whitney, long associated with him in enterprises 
of vast magnitude, declared that Ryan was “the most adroit, 
suave, and noiseless man he had ever known.” That was saying 
a great deal, for Mr. Whitney, who was himself an industrious 
keeper of his own counsels, had a phenomenal faculty for gather- 
ing about him men whose lips habitually kept each other close 
company. 

Searching the published record of Thomas F. Ryan through the 
past twenty years, as set down in the stories of corporations with 
which he has had to do, I find, up to the time when hé bought 
the Equitable control, only two occasions when he talked for 
publication, and the sum total of those utterances would not 
fill twenty lines of a newspaper. In an age of garrulity and 
printer’s ink this is amazing, and it illuminates the nature of the 
man. Even after the purchase of the Equitable, a stroke so big, 
so sudden, so inexplicable that it left the seasoned schemers of 
Wall Street numb for the moment, Ryan’s remarks upon it, to 
the press, were confined almost to monosyllables. He said: 

“The purchase of the Equitable was made for the sake of put- 
ting an end to the present unfortunate condition of the company’s 
affairs, not only for the interests of the policy-holders, but for the 
general interests of the country.” 

That was all. The rest of the world, financial and otherwise, 
went on guessing and speculating as to what use this man of si- 
lence intended to make of his purchase. 

Wall Street has again and again seen men pay five millions or 
over for the control of corporate properties, but it is not accus- 
tomed to seeing them, simultaneously with the purchase, divest 
themselves of that control, and without any tangible or traceable 
sign or token of an equivalent put it wholly and indisputably 
out of and beyond their reach. But that, apparently, is what Ryan 
did. There has been attempt in some quarters to show that this 
abdication of power over the vast finances of the Equitable was 
merely ostentation and trickery, but it will be difficult to convince 
many intelligent Americans, of whatever political faith, that 
Grover Cleveland, in undisputed supremacy over the affairs of the 
Equitable, will obey any dictator save his own conscience, or that 
Judge Morgan J. O’Brien will wink at chicanery. In the choice 
of his three trustees and the elimination of himself from the man- 
agement, Mr. Ryan went about as far as a man could go to demon- 
strate his purpose, and thus far at least there has arisen no ground 
for belief that his intent was other than he set forth: “To put 
an end to the present unfortunate condition of the company’s 
affairs, not only for the interests of the policy-holders, but for 
the general interests of the country.” 

Assuming, or conceding, the sincerity of this declaration, Ryan’s 
extraordinary action can be scanned in its broader and _ better 
aspect. The popular mind had been shocked and alarmed by the 
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“Ryan ... clear of eye, immobile of visage, niggard of speech, 
a@ compeller of men” 
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revelation of abuses in 
the Equitable. Poor 
men, and some not so 
poor, smal] opportun- 
ists and unstable con- 


sciences of every type, 4 

were saying, oftener Hl Weg \" 
and more loudly as th WD he Se Ad 

the days went by, | | OD 

that they regretted V0) |S cea 
they had made the ‘ASG 


mistake of doing hon- 
est work for a living. 
It was half jest with 
most, but it was 
whole earnest with 
many. The increas- 
ing burden of such 
talk as this made it 
plain enough to men 
on an eminence that 
in the Equitable Com- 
pany things were fast 
reaching a stage where 
cure would be impos- 
sible. ‘“ Ruin,” in the 
general belief, was 
written large above 
the portal of the great 

tone building on 
Broadway. The pub- 
lic, here as well as in 
France or Russia, is 
gregarious, and the 
downfall that menaced 
the Equitable, if it 
had been permitted, 
would have vitiated 
popular confidence to 
an extreme degree, 
and nullified the busi- 
ness of every insur- 
ance company. The 
market would have 
been inundated with 
millions of dollars’ 
worth of the less de- 
sirable securities, and 
the outcome must 
have been universal 
panic and a paralysis 
of all business. 

It was not a pretty picture for Mr. Thomas F. Ryan or anybody 
else to contemplate; less pleasant to Mr. Ryan, perhaps, than to 
some of the penniless, for Wall Street says he has $50,000,000 
in sundry enterprises. It is the verdict of those who have known 
the man longest and best that money, of itself, is not what he 
hungers for. Perhaps he is ambitious; certain it is that no one 
besides himself can define his ambition. But here, in any event, 
he foresaw a shattering of public confidence in instituted things, 
a suspension of enterprise during a term of years, and all the 
misery that such periods invariably bring. With the clear vision 
of a financial diagnostician, who had healed the maladies of many 
a big, sick corporation where others had failed, he marked the indi- 
cated treatment. He saw, too, the opportunity to put himself, in 
a moment, in the first rank of the world’s financiers—a place for 
which he had long been in training. The money involved was a 
secondary or even a tertiary consideration. There are plenty of 
men in business life who would have found no difficulty in getting 
together two and a half millions of dollars to toss into the caldron 
of the Equitable, then so dangerously near to boiling over. But 
the thing to be noticed is that the silent Ryan is the man who did. 

_A student of character, a lover of dramatic contrasts, would 
with difficulty paint upon the canvas of imagination a more ex- 
traordinary picture than the meeting between Thomas F. Ryan 
and James Hazen Hyde that resulted in that momentous transfer. 
In all New York two beings do not exist who are more diametrically 
antithetic, one to the other, in every item of birth, training, men- 
tal organism, physical attribute, facial cast, dress, manner, view- 
point, habit of life and thought, than these: Hyde, tall, lithe, 
graceful, black-bearded after the Parisian fashion, educated in the 
highest degree, a faddist in books, pictures, and every higher 
art; Ryan, come of the plain, rugged Scotch-Irish stock that 
peoples the frowning mountains of western Virginia, big, gaunt, 
broad-shouldered, heavy of bone and brawn, square-jawed, grim, 
lucky in his boyhood to have got a fair modicum of the three 
vital R’s in a country school, a toiler from youth, a maker of his 
own way, a fighter of his own battles, grizzled by years of fierce 
combat with the most merciless set of foes on earth, clear and 
cold of eye, immobile of visage, niggard of speech, a compeller of 
men. You would have thought this was the last man alive that 
Hyde would yield to, for there is. something common to them both 
—pugnacity and gameness of the highest order. 

The Equitable Life Society was to Hyde an ancestral fetich. 
The memory and the life-work of. his father were as sacred to him 
as if he had been a Japanese. He had guarded them as a she- 
hawk does her fledglings, and yet, when these men parted com- 
pany, Ryan had the control of the Equitable, which so many 
men had schemed and battled for, safe in his inside pocket: 

People whose habit it is to solve problems in the easiest way have 
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set it down that Ryan 
is a hypnotist, that he 
holds some mesmeric 
faculty of converting 
men to his way of 
thinking, and bending 
them to his wishes. 
This is not new. It 
has been said of him 
before, in connection 
with other large 
achievements, and 
upon this basis people 
explain the _recanta- 
tion of Hyde. Noth- 
ing nowadays is more 
cheapening than the 
flavor of the occult. 
To call Thomas F. 
tyan hypnotist, mes- 
merist, or anything of 
the sort, is to detract, 
by a most flaccid sub- 
( 2 terfuge, from one of 

=~ Wi, RS > the strongest and 

"4, 

: i most thoroughly de- 
7 7 veloped characters 
that have appeared 
upon the financial 
stage these fifty 
years. One might as 
well charge Edison 
with legerdemain, 
Martin Luther and 
Savonarola with being 
ventriloquists. 

Men who have been 
brought into close 
contact, sometimes 
into friction, with 
Ryan in other trans- 
actions, say that his 
power to make other 
people see with his 
eyes is due to an ex- 
treme breadth and 
clarity of vision and 
understanding, to a 
perfect grasp of situa- 
tions, to thorough 
mastery of details, be- 
fore touching any 
proposition, and to great terseness, directness, lucidity, and force 
in presentation. His eyes, level and cold, and an almost phenom- 
enal power of mental concentration upon the matter in hand, are 
all that could give ground for any notion of a hypnotic suggestion 
in the man. In manner he is smooth and dignified. In speech 
he is deliberate and straightforward, positive, and, above all, 
economical. In argument he is unyielding, because he is sure of 
his ground; in anger he is a bad man to bother with; and in a 
long fight—like most of his race—he is “licked when he is 
dead.” 

I have said that Wall Street knows Ryan. That is an error, 
in a way. Wall Street knows of Ryan, extremely well. That it 
knows him is not easy of belief. Seldom as his name has appeared 
in print, little as he shows in the official personnel cf large inter- 
ests, it remains that there has been no transaction of moment in 
the Street, in a decade, at least, in which he has not had an im- 
portant part. A column of fine type would scarcely contain a 
list of companies, of one sort and another, in which he sits as 
director. Those which he has himself built up, or in which he 
holds a preponderant interest, may almost always be distinguished 
by the fact that Ryan’s name appears last upon the list. He 
seems to find a grim delight in carding himself as an “also ran.” 
This is business astuteness in one way; in another it is a mani- 
festation of the odd humor which underlies his reserve. 

Ryan succeeded in the acquisition of the Equitable because it 
was the task which, by native qualification in the first place, and 
by years of incessantj work and indurating experience in the 
second, he had been preparing for. ‘By temperament and training 
he is a leader of forlorn hopes, a worker out of the improbable. 
His long and uninterrupted series of triumphs over the most diffi- 
cult situations and the most obdurate of opponents inevitably 
call to mind Mr. Kipling’s 


“T’m the prophet of the utterly absurd, 

Of the hopelessly impossible and vain. 
When the. thing that really couldn’t has occurred, 
Give me time to change my leg and go again.” 
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One after another during his years of financial warfare he has 
taken up involved and decrepit properties, which had lapsed into 
the last ditch of embarrassment and impecuniosity through mis- 
management or lack of perspicuity on the part of their officials, 


* cleaned house for them, straightened them out, and set them face 


forward on the path to prosperity. He has spent his business life 
in standing financial eggs on end, revivifying corporate corpses, 
substituting surpluses for deficits, and forestalling the entrance 
upon the scene of financial undertakers. And he has done it all 
from the background, like Oyama. He has hardly been a creator 
in the sense of origination, but from the beginning he has gathered 
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He fulfilis the ideal of a director who directs 


together impaired and seemingly worthless fag-ends of property, 
trimmed or enlarged them, matched them, dovetailed and joined 
them into useful and lucrative institutions. 

Since Ryan became a,member of the Stock Exchange in 1874 
every day has been his busy day. He set his mental machinery at 
work first upon the problems of street-railway and lighting sys- 
tems, and from the beginning showed that characteristic aptitude 
for big reconstruction work. 

His first railroad labor of great magnitude was the historical 
one of Richmond Terminal. Seven years elapsed, years full of 
storm and stress, from the time of Terminal’s first quasi-reorganiza- 
tion to the day when Mr. Ryan and his associates picked it up out 
of the slough of bankruptcy and made it over into that admirable 
unit now known as the Southern Railway. In 1887, under the 
new management of Alfred Sully, Terminal had bought the Rich- 
mond and Danville and the first preferred stock of the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Georgia, and with that the trouble began. 
A year later a syndicate headed by H. B. Hollins and Isaac L. 
Rice planned the elimination of Sully and the substitution of Gen- 
eral KE. B. Alexander, then president of the Georgia Central. That 
brought in another big element, for Georgia Central, with its 
2400 miles of road and its line of steamers from Savannah to New 
York, was one of the most potential properties in the South. 
When Terminal bought the stock of the Central things looked rosy. 
To avoid the Georgia law the purchasers organized the “ Georgia 
Company,” practically a holding corporation, to control it. Then 
Terminal had to pay the fiddler and issued ‘bonds. 

It was a seductive thing. It put Richmond in control of the 
largest railroad system between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, 
besides an ocean service. The syndicate members made money, 
too. Republican newspapers shrieked against this “greatest of 
railroad monopolies,” for J. H. Inman and Calvin S. Brice, 
of the Democratic National Committee, happened to figure in 
Terminal. 

In 1890 the real trouble began. Suit was begun against Messrs. 
Brice, Inman, and General Sam Thomas for conspiracy in the pur- 
chase of Georgia Central. The aggrieved people wanted Rich- 
mond Terminal’s charter taken away. In 1891 money was scarce 
in the treasury, and the company had lost power to borrow. 
Bankers wanted a decrease of capitalization. There had been no 
default then, but it was only a matter of time. Readjustment and 
reorganization committees made plan after plan, all equally futile ~ 
and impossible of accomplishment. Debts, including those of 
Georgia Central, were piling up. Then in the crisis a new com- 
mittee appeared, with General Thomas, W. P. Clyde, and W. E. 
Strong in its membership. ‘* Wall Street,” said the papers, “ does 
not know what interest may lie behind this new committee trying 
its hand at reorganization.” 
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Ryan knew. There was a new charter out, in the name of the 
“ Southern Railway,” with power to issue a hundred millions of 
new bonds for the purposes of consolidation and reorganiza- 
tion. There were to be seventy-five millions of common stock and 
forty-three millions of preferred. With these commodities the 
whole situation was to be straightened out. In August the pay- 
ments were not met, and there was no provision for September I, 
when $16,500,000 was falling due. They were staring a foreclosure 
sale and destruction of equities in the face. In 1892, Walter G. 
Oakman, son-in-law of Roscoe Conkling, and president of Terminal, 
had been made receiver. There was a meeting at Richmond, and 
things at last began to move. In the board of directors chosen at 
that meeting the name of Thomas I. Ryan appeared for the first 
time in connection with Terminal affairs. In December suit was 
begun against Messrs. Inman, Hollins, and others to recover the 
securities exchanged for the control of Georgia Central. The 
charges of fraud and falsification of Central’s condition were 
savage. 

In 1893 the leaven began to work. Drexel, Morgan, & Co., who 
had once refused to undertake the work of reorganization, wrote 
that they had changed their minds. Their letter was addressed to 
W. P. Clyde, George F. Stone, W. E. Strong, and, lastly, as usual, to 
Thomas F. Ryan. No plan was outlined. It was a blind pool. 
Now the Ryan method was fully in evidence, and everything went 
like clockwork. The securities were collected; Richmord Terminal 
was swiftly wound up, the subsidiary lines were bought in at pub- 
lie auction, Richmond and Danville was purchased, and its name 
changed to the Southern Railway. The affairs of Georgia Central, 
so closely connected with those of the Terminal System, were 
straightened out almost simultaneously and by similar methods, 
and its published plan of reorganization in 1893 announced that 
the road would be leased to the Southern to be conducted as a 
separate property. What Ryan did for Georgia Central is 
best shown in the change in market value of its securities. When 
he took it in hand the first income bonds were selling at 20, the 
seconds at 7, and the thirds at 3. At the time of writing the 
corresponding quotations are 9514, 87, and 84. 

“Hocking Valley” is another of the railroad properties: which 
Ryan has succeeded in pulling out of the financial mire. This, 
one of the strongest of the so-called soft-coal roads, was reor- 
ganized in a way in 1881. Five years later there was confusion 
and an admixture of scandal. In those days Wall Street called 
it “ill-fated Hocking Valley.” It went from bad to- worse till 
1889. Meantime Mr. Ryan had bought largely of its stock. He 
saw something. Together with Samuel B. Davis, Charles B. Van 
Nostrand, and C. B. Alexander, a minority of the board, he called 
a stockholders’ meeting, and began war against President Shaw 
and his directors. A resolution was adopted calling for their 
resignations, but Shaw refused to get out. Mr. Ryan secured the 
appointment of himself and Messrs. Davis and Van Nostrand as 
trustees, and then set hard at work upon the restoration of the 
road. In February of 1894 the word went round in Wall Street 
that Hocking Valley was to get control of the Flint and Pére 
Marquette Road, one of the most valuable outlets to the north, 
but at that time not availed of. In this connection I find a sec- 
ond instance where the silent Ryan talked for print, thus: “TI 
have bought a large interest in the Flint property, large enough 
to entitle me to representation in the board, and I will probably 
be elected at the next meeting. My intention is to bring about 
the most amicable relations between the two roads, and I think 
it is only a question of time before the two will be consolidated.” 
Consolidation, when it came, made a new thing of Pére Marquette. 
When Mr. Ryan went into it the stock was selling at 3. In the 
fall of 1905, prior to the sale of C. H. & D. itself, Pére Marquette 
was at par, and was guaranteed by the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and 
Dayton on a five-per-cent. basis. 

In February, 1897, the Central Trust Company brought a friend- 
ly suit to facilitate the appointment of a reeeiver for Hocking 
Valley, and at the news of it the stock went up. Several com- 
peting roads, owing to the depression and rate troubles, had been 
forced to the wall. What Hocking needed was medicine, and Ryan 
had it ready. Twenty millions of consolidated mortgage one-hun- 
dred-year 41/%-per-cent. gold bonds were issued, secured by all 
property included in the reorganization, also by lien on 20,000 
acres of coal-lands. There were ten millions of preferred stock and 
six millions of common. And plans of extension were at once 
developed by the purchase of the Toledo and Ohio and the Colum- 
bus, Sandusky, and Hocking roads. The fixed charges of the com- 
pany were reduced from $1,200,000 to $750,000. The majority of 
its stock, which in 1886 was well-nigh worthless, was sold within 
a semestre to four or five reads, headed by Lake Shore, at 105. 

Seaboard Air Line is another luminous example of Ryan’s way, 
and it illustrates better, perhaps, than any other property he has 
had to do with his relish of a fight and his ability to wait. In 


1886 Seaboard looked troubled and troublesome and valuable enough - 


to be tempting. General Gill, of Baltimore, made offers of $100 
a share for its control when the shares were at 45 in the market, 
and a hot conflict was fairly started between him and the presi- 
dent, R. Curzon Hoffman. Suddenly in the fall of the year it was 
announced in Wall Street that Ryan had bought it at $125 a 
share, and would join it with Georgia Central. Then there was 
a hitch. The pooling committee wouldn’t deliver the stock, and 
Mr. Ryan promptly began suit to compel them to turn over to 
him 3300 shares. That was the time that Ryan got mad and 
spoke his mind. 

“Only one of two conclusions is possible,” he said: “ either that 
they deliberately misrepresented the facts at the time they said 
they could sell me the stock and made a contract to that effect, 
or they deliberately broke a contract which they were in fact 
able to perform. What new light these gentlemen obtained be- 
tween October 6, when they made their representations to me and 
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agreed I should have the right to examine, and October 12, 
when they refused me that opportunity, I do not know, but they 
seem to have preferred to break their contract rather than to 
verify their representations.” 

He denied that he was making the purchase of Seaboard for 
anybody save himself. “I own now,” he concluded, “ more stock 
of the Seaboard company than all of the directors and officers of 
the company put together, and I expect to have something to say 
regarding its future.” He did, but it was a long time after. 

“The light the gentlemen had seen” soon became apparent. 
Ryan went on fighting President Hoffman at law, but soon there 
was a new Richmond in the field in the person of John Skelton 
Williams, who, with Middendorf & Oliver, had organized a new 
syndicate, and offered $200 a share. They planned a connection 
with Baltimore and Ohio. Baltimore judges refused Mr. Ryarr 
an injunction to prevent the transfer of the stock to the Will- 
jams crowd, and it was made. Things were going against him 
badly, but he never rested. He kept hammering at them all along 
the line, and at last his turn came—the chance he had been wait- 
ing for. In an unhappy day the Williams and Middendorf inter- 
ests got into financial difficulties, and to bridge them pledged the 
stock of the Seaboard. 

Years ago Mr. Ryan decided to do something in tobacco. He 
organized the Union Tobacco Company, and acquired control of 
the Blackwell Bull Durham Company and the Liggett & Myers 
concern of St. Louis. These enterprises grew like a snowball, and 
by and by, after a series of absorptions, became an important 
part of the American Tobacco Company, in which Mr. Ryan is now 
a director. How thoroughly he fulfils the ideal of a director who 
directs will be seen from the manner in which the Erglish situa- 
tion was solved. The American, looking for the scalp of the Im- 
perial, the dominant British corporation, secured control of a 
competing English concern, Ogden’s Limited. In 1902 the giants 
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world for an American industry. But—as usual—nobody else had 
thought of it. He not only thought but acted, so promptly and 
effectively that amazing results have ensued. 

In the conservative field of banking Mr. Ryan has been equally 
successful. He brought about the fusion of the Morton Trust 
Company and the State Trust Company in 1900, when the com- 
bined resources of both were only about $24,500,000. The con- 
solidation, under the name of the Morton Trust Company, rapidly 
advanced to a front rank among the trust companies of the city. 
Its total resources on June 30;- i905, stood at $76,186,464, repre- 
senting a growth of more than twofold in five years. 

Down to 1903 there was but one bank in the United States 
with a capital of $25,000,000, and that a recent creation in re- 
spect to its amount of capital. Mr. Ryan determined that there 
should be another. He set’ to work in his usual unobtrusive 
manner to accomplish the necessary combinations. First, the 
Hide and Leather National Bank was acquired, and its name 
changed to the National’ Bank of the United States. Its de- 
posits in 1901 were only $2,620,000 and its gross resources 
$3,945,000. It soon became evident, however, that the Bank of 
the United States was to be an important factor in the finances 
of New York. Mr. Ryan quietly secured control of the Western 
National Bank, already an institution of high rank among the 
national banks of New York, with resources in 1902 of $68,600,000. 
It was at first intended to unite the two under the broader name 
of Bank of the United States, but circumstances occurred which 
led to a slight change of plan. Control was secured of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, one of the oldest institutions of Amer- 
ica, which had been given special privileges by Congress during 
the civil war in order to induce it to come into the national 
banking system. It was because of these special privileges that 
it was determined to retain the name and charter of the National 
Bank of Commerce. Its capital was raised to $25,000,000, with 

















| Oak Ridge, Mr. Ryan’s Virginia Home, including the Site of his Birthplace 


wer@in deadlock; all the leading spirits of the American To- 
baceq interests were in London for months on end, fighting with a 
bittehess which was not surprising when the menace to British 
trade\supremacy was considered. Mr. Ryan crossed the ocean when 
the spuggle was at its height. He remained in London about a 
forti \st. At the end of that time he had secured peace and an 
undershnding, fixed with the British forces upon a satisfactory 
divisionof the world territory for the tobacco trade, and the whole 
Amerie contingent came home happy, with the expenses of 
their t paid, and stock of the British corporation, now 
worth 000,000, for deposit among the American company’s 





It is sid that personally he regards this as his greatest achieve- 
4 e fundamental idea was simple—nothing else than to 
protection of the British flag in the markets of the 
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a surplus of $10,000,000, and in.the autumn of 1903 a board of 
directors was created containing the leading financial names of 
the city. Mr. Ryan’s name appeared in a modest place as vice- 
president, the last name ahead of the working officials. Its capital 
and profits steadily grew, with a distribution of eight-per-cent. 
dividends from the beginning, and it has now become one of the 
chief factors in the commercial supremacy of New York. 

The settlement of the Equitable imbroglio, therefore, with all 
the ominous monetary conditions that loomed behind it, was pecul- 
iarly and essentially the sort of thing that had become with Ryan 
a habit. It is a worn saying that opportunity knocks once at 
every man’s door. The Equitable—the correction of its grievous 
wrongs, the protection of its 600,000 policy-holders, the restora- 
tion of confidence, and the averting of financial disaster—was 
Ryan’s great opportunity, and it found him home, 























































CHAPTER XVIII 


KANSAS MEETS WITH A 
MISADVENTYRE 
N the morning 


after this day 

Faring came 

down to his 

breakfast at the 
usual hour. Beatrix was 
not in the breakfast-room, 
but that was not in the 
least surprising,’ for she 
was almost always late, 
not only at breakfast, but 
at every*other occasion. 
He waited a few minutes, 
and then, since she still 
did not appear, lighted a 
cigarette and went out upon the garden porch. There was a broad 
strip of turf between the porch and the first ranks of roses, and 
the man with the hard blue eyes was busy sprinkling this with 
water from a garden hose. The little gray tramp sat near upon 
an overturned basket, busy with nothing. 

Faring nodded, and the man with the garden hose touched his 
cap respectfully and went on with his work. -The little’ gray 
tramp merely smiled, a deprecating, apologetic smile. Faring 
frowned towards the man with the hose. That odd, baffling 
half recollection came again to him and roused him almost to 
anger. As he had said to Beatrix on the evening before, it an- 
noyed him to forget people or circumstances, for he took a cer- 
tain pride in a memory which was commonly accurate and un- 
failing. 

“ Somehow,” he said to himself, “I connect him with something 
unpleasant—shady, or worse. And I don’t like ,his. eyes, either. 
He’s a wrong un. I must get Betty to turn him out. He looks 
quite capable of thieving or anything of that. sort.” 

Just then Mrs. Faring’s maid came out on the porch to say 
that her mistress would not be down to breakfast, and begged not 
to be disturbed until lunch-time, as she wished to sleep. 

Faring said, “Yes, yes; to be sure!” but he was rather 
absurdly disappointed. He had lain on his back, still, open-eyed, 
staring into the dark and dawn all the long night through, think- 
ing, wondering, exulting over this extraordinary and unparalleled 
splendor which had come to them to crown their joy, and he had 
said that in the morning they would talk it over. together, would 
together rejoice and exult as two souls of such uncommon. in- 
timacy might well do. It seemed to his simple and inexpe- 
rienced mind that it was none too early to begin with plans and 
preparations, since this glorious thing was manifestly quite out- 
side previous human experience. But first of all he wanted to 
rejoice, to celebrate. He wanted Beatrix in his arms, her face 
against his. He wanted to tell her a great number of things 
which he seemed suddenly to have found words for. - He wanted 
to tell her how very wonderful she was and how unlike any other 
woman who had ever existed, and he was ‘bitterly disappointed 
to find that he was not to have the opportunity until afternoon. 

He went indoors very low in his mind, to go through a rather 
sketchy breakfast, after which he wandered gloomily about the 
house and the garden. When he finally looked at his watch, 
thinking it must be near noon, it was a quarter to ten. He 
shook the watch and called it rude names. Then an inspiration 
came upon him. They Iunched at two. That left something 
about four hours to dispose of. 

“Tl go and see Aunt Arabella Crowley!” he said. “ Four 
hours! That’s heaps of time. T can reach Red Rose in an hour 
and a half. That ‘ll give me an hour to spend there. Somehow, 
IT think—I think Aunt Arabella ’d be a comfort. You can talk 
to her exactly as if she were a man.” He spoke to one of the 
grooms, whose duty it was, upon occasion, to act also as chauffeur, 
and the man began to pull the covering off the big motor-car. 
Then Faring went to the house, and by a maid sent word up-stairs 
that he was going to motor to Red Rose, but would return for 


lunch. By the time he had found his cap and goggles the auto- 





mobile was ready, and in another moment he was off, 
Behind a closed upper-story window, one white, with burning 
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-are positively offensive. 
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eves and clenched hands, 






watched him go, and, 
quite hopelessly, prayed 
that death might smite 







her before his return. 

Old Arabella received 
him with shrieks of joy. 
She was quite alone at 
Red Rose, for Alianor 
Trevor had deserted her to 
hide a_ stricken heart 
somewhere in regions un- 
known, and the Tommy 
Carterets were in Europe. 
So she was very tired of 
herself and inclined greatly 
to underestimate life in 
general. 

“Thank God for even 
you!” she said, piously, to Harry Faring, “though the same God 
knows that there’s no bearing you in these days. You and Beatrix 
Get out of that smelly car and have it 
sent out of my sight. Steavens, the sort of whiskey that Mr. 
Faring likes! I think it’s Irish—and a great deal of ice. And a 
lemon squash with rum in it for me. Look sharp! Also, Mr. 
Faring will stay for lunch.” 

“Oh no, he won’t!” said Faring, as he came up the steps of 
the porch. “He can’t, really, Aunt Arabella. He’s got to be 
back at home for lunch. I came over only for an hour. Betty 
has shut herself up for the morning, and that left me without 
occupation. You were the most amusing thing I could think of, 
so I came here.” 

“As I have stated before,” said old Arabella, wearily, “ you 
and Beatrix are positively offensive. I have no patience with 
your billing and cooing and such. If only something would 
happen to you to make you interesting!” 

Faring began a little uncertain, excited laugh, and he dragged 
his chair confidentially nearer. 

“T’m—I’m none so sure, you know, Aunt Arabella,” he said, 
“that—that something hasn’t. I’m none so sure, by Jove!” 
And with many halts and stammerings and exclamations he told 
her what he thought he knew. 

Mrs. Crowley was clamorous with astonishment and delight. 

“How very clever of you both, Harry!” she said. “I’m sure 
I had never thought of such a possibility. Yes, and how very— 
or, prompt, so to speak! Almost indecent, I call it. Really, though. 
I’m frightfully pleased. It’s exceedingly nice and wholesome and 
old-fashioned. So few people go in for that sort of thing nowadays: 
IT can’t think where the next generation is to come from—incu; 
bators, I dare say. Fancy that dear child with a child of hef 
own! It’s incredible. She was never very domestic by inclina- 
tion. Of course she’ll be quite silly over it. They always are. She 
won’t even notice whether you’re about the place or not. You 
may think she’s fond of you, but just you wait a few months, my 
lad! You’ll be wanting to murder that precious infant forty 
times_a day, like a tomcat or whatever wretched animal it is 
that Becomes jealous and eats its offspring.” 

“ Jealous!” cried Faring, with his wide and imbecile smite. 
“Not I, by Jove! Not I, Aunt Arabella! Think. of it, will yor? 
Betty and I with a kiddie quite our own. By Jove, I—I cat’t 
be quiet over it. Just think of it, will you?” 

Old Mrs. Crowley betrayed some slight signs of becoming bord. 

“Yes, yes! quite so!” she said. “Only don’t you. get jto 
the way of thinking that nobody’s ever had a baby before. Of 
course, I grant you that nobody has ever had anything like sich 
an altogether magnificent baby as this will be. Still— Well, yhat 
is it, Steavens?” ° 

“The telephone, ma’am!” said the man from the doorway 

“Still, don’t overexcite yourself quite so early,” said ok Ara- 
bella, getting heavily to her feet. “Drink your whiskey |ike a 
good little man, and don’t go bobbing off among the cloids in 
that absurdly balloonlike fashion. I shall be back in a moment.” 

She returned laughing. , 

“How very pat!” she said into the depths of her lemon /quash. 
“Tt was Beatrix. No, no!” as Faring sprang td his feet, “ No, 
I don’t mean Beatrix in- person. Just a message that hé ‘maid 









































telephoned down. Youw’re .to stay here to lunch with me. Your 
affectionate wife means to. keep her room all day long, and she 
doesn’t want to be bothered.” 

The keen, kindly old eyes saw a sudden gloom darken the man’s 
face, and she put out a protesting hand. 

“There, there, lad!” she said, in a different tone. “ Now don’t 
you go manufacturing troubles for yourself!, It’s only a whim 
of Betty’s. You’re quite old enough. to. know that at times like 
this a woman is full of. incomprehensible whims—ups and downs 
and little fits of temper. Humor her, my dear, Harry, and take 
nothing to heart except that it’s all perfectly natural and to be 
expected.” 

Faring laughed a. little more chéerfully, and the old woman 
nodded approval. 

“ Ah, that’s better!” she said. “Now, if you’ve any, sporting 
blood I will make a wager with you. I will wager a thousand 
dollars that it’s a girl. I take that end because, being a man, 
you would, of course, like a son. A thousand dollars that Betty 
gives you a daughter! What?” 

“Done!” said Faring. “Done, by Jove!” 

And so, thanks to old Arabella’s kindly skill, the two had a 
very merry luncheon together and sat through the afternoon in 
the best of spirits. Faring went away at about five o’clock, and 
Mrs. Crowley waited with him at the porch steps while his car 
was being brought round from the. stables. 

“Now mind!” she said, in final warning, “you’re to ask 
Beatrix when I may come to see her, but you’re not to tell her 
that you’ve said anything of all this to me. She might not 
like it.” 

Faring frowned anxiously. “I expect I shouldn’t have told,” 
he said, “ but, you know, I—I couldn’t keep it in, somehow. I had 
to talk, Aunt Arabella. I shouldn’t have told anybody in the 
world but you—truly!—but I had to have it out. I'll tell her 
sometime later on, not now. Good-by! and—oh yes! Thanks for 
being so patient with me. Good-by!” 

Then, when he had covered a third of the distance homeward, a 
chapter of accidents began to waylay him. First it was a bad 
tire puncture, too bad to be repaired on the spot, and he had to 
run at a snail’s pace into the nearest village and there leave the 
car. He spent three-quarters of an hour over this, and it was 
past six o’clock. The 
village was not on the 
railway, but he suc- 
ceeded in finding a 
horse and a man to 
drive him the three 
miles to the nearest 
station. He could have 
driven right home, but 
that would have meant 
two hours at the least, 
and he thought he 
should manage it by the 
rail—there was a 
change necessary half- 
way—in an hour. 

But here again fate 
warred against him, 
for something hap- 
pened on the line 
ahead of the crawling 
train, and he sat still 
in fuming idleness 
while time dragged in- 
terminably past. It 
was eight o’clock when 
he left the train, and 
half an hour later 
when he came through 
the long lane, where 
night was already 
gathering, and reached 
the house. 

A servant told him 
that Mrs. Faring was 
in the garden, and he 
went there at once 
without waiting to 
dress. 

She was among the 
roses. He caught a 
glimpse of her white 
evening frock while he 
was yet far off. There 
was a certain rustic 
seat placed under what 
was to be, in God’s 
good time, a rose 
canopy, and there she 
sat, her back towards 
the house, waiting. He 
walked cat - footed, 
thinking to take her 
by surprise, and he was 
very near before he dis- 
covered that she did 
not sit alone. At the 
other end of the rustic 
seat was the new 
gardener’s assistant. 
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The man fell half across the rustic seat and lay there still 
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- Faring, drew breath to speak, but at that moment Beatrix, wring- 


_ing her_hands together, said, sharply: 


“For God’s sake name your price and have done! [ can bear 
this' no longer.” And he held the breath and stopped where he 
was, with fear shaking in him. 

The under-gardener faced Mrs. Faring, ‘still, unwinking, ex- 
pressionless. There was no hint of insolence either in his bearing 
or, when he spoke, in his voice. His face, as always, had an odd, 
dead look as if the motor nerves and muscles were out of play. 

“It might be worth a great deal, ma’am,” he said, gently. 

“Name your price and have done!” said Beatrix Faring. 

“You see, ma’am,” he went on, unheeding, still in his civil, 
gentle tone, “you see it might be worth a very great deal; with 
you married again and living so happy and all. It wouldn’t ever 
do to have ghosts—live ghosts, begging your pardon, ma’am!— 
come up nowadays and spoil everything. Oh no, that wouldn’t 
never do.” 

The woman wrung her hands again silently. It. would seem 
that she was beyond speech just then. And as with her it would 
seem to have been with Harry Faring. A power not within him 
—far beyond his control—bound him, hand, foot, and voice. He 
could not stir or speak. 

“ And me and Johnnie, ma’am,” said the under-gardener, politely, 
“we’re very poor. It would be fine if we was to come by money 
enough to keep us comfortable for the rest of our lives. Fine, 
it would be!” 

* How much do you want? 
said, in a whisper. 

“Why, I was thinking, ma’am,” said the under-gardener, “ of 
maybe ten thousand dollars down now—cash, of course!—and then 
a thousand dollars every quarter, sent to some good safe place 
that I might name. If you thought that was all right, then Johnnie 
and me we’d go away very quiet and you’d have no more trouble, 
never. It’s worth it, ma’am. It really is.” 

A quiet as of utter and abandoned despair seemed to fall upon 
the woman. 

“ And if I refuse?” she said. 

“ Why, then, ma’am,” said he, I should feel like I would have 
to blow the whole thing to him.” 

Faring saw his wife give a sudden great shiver of agony, and he 
strove madly to burst 
his bonds, but a paral- 
ysis held him fast. He 
could not stir. 

“Such a sum,” she 
said, “is—out of the 
question. I could not 
get together so much 
money and—and no one 


’ 


Oh, how much do you want?” she 





know. It would be im- 
possible. 

The under-gardener 
regarded her without 
emotion. 

“Tm afraid you’ve 
got to, ma’am,” said 


he. “I’m afraid there 
isn’t any other way. 
You’re very rich. You 
can do it, I expect. You 
wouldn’t like to have 
me blow the game, 
would you, ma’am? 
And you a-living here 
so happy and _peace- 
ful!” 

She rose to her feet, 
breathing hard. 

“It is—impossible, I 
tell you!” she said. 
“Impossible!” But the 
under - gardener _—rose 
with her and moved a 
step nearer. His face 
was still and expres- 
sionless, but a sort of 
dark shade seemed to 
have come up over its 
pallor. 

“ We’ll—see about 
that,” he said, in an 
odd low tone. 

He put out one hand 
upon her arm as she 
shrank before him, and 
at the touch Harry Far- 
ing’s bonds were lcosed 
from him so suddenly 
that he almost reeled. 
He passed his wife in 
two quick strides, and 
as he went he spoke to 
her over his shoulder. 
He said: 

“Go into the house, 
Betty! Go into the 
house at once!” Then 
he sprang silently at 
the under - gardener’s 
throat, 
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The man had no chance. He was taken quite off his guard, and, 
moreover, if he was afraid of anything in the world he was afraid 
of Harry Faring. He gave a quick little cry and one hand went 
towards his pocket, but Faring saw it go, and struck the man 
heavily under the chin. He went over without a sound. 

Then Beatrix screamed and caught at her husband’s arm. 

Go back!” said Faring, without turning his head. “Go into 
the house, Betty, as I told you!” But she began to sob and to 
cry out hysterically. 

“You mustn’t, Harry!” 
Oh no, no! You don’t understand. 
him alone and come with me. T’ll tell you—everything. Ah no, no! 
Don’t touch him again. I tell you you don’t understand. Won't 
you listen to me? Won’t you?” She wept on, calling out to him, 
pleading incoherently, but her husband did not listen. He did not 
even look back at her. He was watching the under-gardener, who 
lay twisting among the broken roses. 

The man got slowly to his feet. His face was very white and it 
writhed. He did not speak, but his hand moved again unsteadily 
towards one of his pockets. Then Faring took him: by the throat 
and shook him. He was very angry—in that still, dangerous rage 
which comes, under great prevocation, to a certain type of man. 
He shook the under-gardener as if the man were a little child, and 
beat him with his free hand until his arms were tired. Then he 
flung him away, and the man fell half across the rustic seat and 
lay there still. 

“ And now,” he said, “ you will go. You will put your belongings 
together—if you have any belongings—and leave this place within 
the half hour. If you are found here at the end of that time the 
men will lock you up in the stable and I will send for an officer 
to arrest you.” He turned about to where his wife stood with her 
hands over her face, and he said: : 

“Come, Betty! Come into the house!” 
facing him in the gathering twilight. 

“You have heard, Harry?” said she. 

“Yes,” he said. “Oh yes!” 

“Then,” said she, “I can fight no longer. This is the end of 
everything. IT have fought hard, Harry.” She looked towards the 
man who crouched before them, lying across the rustie bench. 

“Tt makes no difference what happens now,” she said, as if to 
herself. “ This is the end.” 

She turned away very wearily, and they went up through the 
roses and into the house. 


she cried, stammering. “No, Harry! 
Oh, Harry, let him alone! Let 


She dropped her hands, 


CHAPTER XIX 


TWO GUILTY SOULS TOGETHER 


TuEy went through the long dining-room heedless of the table 
spread and laid for dinner, heedless of the servants, who stared 
at them and at each other, agape with curiosity, and they went at 
once without question or hesitation up to Beatrix’s own room. 

The last of the day came in through the row of westward win- 
dows, and filled the place with a soft glow which was neither light 
nor darkness—an odorous fragrant twilight out of which deep 
shadows grew and gloomed towards the far corners. 

The woman moved towards an open window and stood there 
for a moment, staring out into the golden west. Oddly, one of 
her strange little whimsical fancies came upon her. She nodded 
to the splendid sky. 

“Tt was only a cloud,” she said. 
only a cloud. I might have known.” 

She turned and faced her husband. 

I do not know how much you heard, Harry,” she said, quite 
without emotion. “Enough, anyhow, so that you must hear it 
all now. That little gray mad tramp who is dying of consump- 
tion is Herbert Buchanan. Herbert Buchanan is still living.” 

Faring put out a hand quickly and held himself by a chair. 

“ Say it—again, please!” he asked. 

“ Herbert Buchanan is still alive,” she said, patiently. “That 
little tramp who cannot remember is he. He is dying of consump- 
tion, but he is still alive.” : 
Faring raised his hand a little way from the chair-back and made 
as if he would speak, but his lips only whispered- incoherently. 
The woman took a quick breath. 


“ After all, our throne was 





“T don’t want you to—misunderstand,” she said. “I don’t 
wish you to be—to be sorry for me—to think that I deserve 
pity, or— T want to put you right at the beginning. It is all 
due to me—what we have—what has been done. When IT came 
home from Paris, when I saw that—body which you thought 
was Herbert’s, I knew it was not he. [I lied deliberately.” 

“ Betty!” cried the man, shaking. “ Betty!” 
“Yes, I lied,” she said. “I wanted our happiness. I wanted 


your happiness, Harry. Of course you will not believe me. No 
one would, but it was that I thought of first and last and through 
it all, your happiness, I wanted “to make your life beautiful, be- 
cause I—loved you, and T had never brought you anything but 
suffering. 

“T was sure that he was dead!” she cried, and for the first time 
her voice began to show the strain under which she wrought. 
“Something inside me said so day and night. I was absolutely 
convinced of it. I was as sure as T was that he had deliberately 
gone away—of his own accord—that dreadful night. I was right 
T tell you I 


about that, too. He did go of his own accord. 
knew that he was dead, but T had to have proof, or I could not 
marry you. So I—the chance came—a miraculous chance—an 


It seemed 





unbelievable chance—and I took it and tricked you. 
the only way. 
“Oh,” she cried, 
I was of his death. 
way so that I might be happy. 


“T cannot make you understand how sure 
I thought it was God telling me in His own 
And so now, Harry, you know 
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what I am—how unspeakably low I have grovelled. I tried to 
make you happy. I tried to steal happiness for us both, and, in- 
stead, I have utterly wrecked us. Cast me off, Harry, and have 
done with me! There is nothing to do.” 

“Wait! wait!” he said, covering his face. “Wait! let me 
think. Give me a moment to think. I—don’t—I can’t think con- 
nectedly. Give me a moment!” He began to walk up and down 
the room, his hands clasping and unclasping behind him in a 
way he had. And the woman, standing by her window, watched 
him in a sort of apathy. A great surge of love and of passionate 
tenderness rose in her, with an unbearable longing to soothe and 
comfort and protect, but her brain answered to it coldly as if 
from an unfathomable distance. It seemed to her that she was 
dead and watching the sufferings of a man whom, alive, she had 
loved. The passion of the living woman came very faintly to her, 
like songs heard from far away. The living woman, she thought, 
must be sorely rent and tortured to see her man so in agony, 
but, for herself, she was beyond pain—beyond all feeling save a 
thin faint pity that life should be a thing so bitter. 

Faring halted in his walk and dropped into a near-by chair. 
He sat down, steadying himself by the arms of the chair, as if 
he were very tired or weak. And he made a little pointing 
gesture. 

“Please go on,” he said. “ And—won’t you sit down?” There 
was nothing to be told from his tone, and, as he sat, his face was 
in shadow, so that told nothing, either. 

“No,” said the woman. “TI would—rather stand—thank you. 
And there’s not very much more to say, is there?” she said. 
“You know it all now, really. The rest is only filling-in. I have 
lied and cheated and tricked you. I have wrecked your life. 
There is nothing more to be said. The fact that I did it in the 
hope of making you happy is worth nothing now. What I tried 
to do I failed in. So the motive is worth nothing.” A sudden 
fit of dry sobbing clutched her. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry!” she cried out. “TI did it for love’s sake! 
Can’t you see that I did it for-love’s sake? I had been so starved 
of love all my life, and you had, too. I wanted happiness for 
you and me, so! I so longed for it, ached for it. nd then— 
then when that telegram came—when [ thought that Herbert’s 
body had been found, I was— Ah, I cannot speak of that! 
The temptation was so cruelly strong. That very scar, Harry, 
that they. made so much of! Herbert did have a scar on the in- 
side of his arm—the same arm, but it was a different sort, quite 
~lifferent. I made up my mind all at once in the few minutes 
when they left me alone with that wretched, unknown body. My 
hopes had been so high—so heavenly high! I wasn’t strong enough 
to give them up and go back to the old interminable waiting. 
Often I’ve told you that there was something weak in me, that 
my sense of right and wrong was muddled, somehow. You 
laughed, but it was true—oh, very true! Do you want to know 
how true? Listen, then! If I had-all this to live through again 
{ should do it over again just as I’ve done it. I should take the 
same frightful risks for the same great gain—or loss. I expect 
Vm very, very wicked. Oh yes, of course I’m that! but I’d 
do it. I’m not even sorry that I did it, though I would very 
willingly die by torture to save you one little moment of the 
pain you are suffering now. I’m as vile a thing as you like, my 
dear, but I’ve loved you more deeply than any other woman 
ever loved any one, I think.” 

For a moment. she covered her face with her hands, but the 
man in his shadows did not move or speak. 

“What more?” she said, after a moment, very wearily.” “Oh 
yes! Then, the other day you went away, and within an hour 
he came, shambling in through the lane. I knew him almost 
at onee. At first it seemed simplest and best that I should kill 
myself, but there was a chance that I might be able to keep the 
truth from you, and so long as there was the littlest chance I 
was determined to fight. It was the other man who wrecked me, 
the one you nearly killed a little while ago. Somehow he knows, 
T don’t know just how. Perhaps he knew—Herbert—before Her- 
bert had the illness or accident that left him what he is now. 
Anyhow, the man knows. He was trying to get money from me 
as the price of his silence when you came upon us a half hour ago. 
And that is truly all. I cannot go into—greater details now. 
Don’t ask me, please.” The fit of sobbing threatened again to 
seize her, but she crushed it back. She pressed her hands very 
hard over her breast as if something hurt her there. Then she 
turned to the man, who sat still in his shadows, and took a step 
nearer. 

“ And now, Harry, it is all over and done with,” she said, and 
she managed a little white smile. “I’ve fought hard—oh, harder 
than you will ever know!—and I’ve lost, absolutely, disastrously. 
I know only too well what you think of. such things as I have 
done. TI know only too well how high you set honor and truth 
over everything else. Curse me, Harry, for wrecking your life! 
Tell me, if you wish, how vile and contemptible I am in your 
eyes, and then I will go. Only—only, oh, Harry, do it quickly! 
Be quick, for I cannot bear much more than I have borne. I 
shall—break down in a—moment. Be quick, Harry! quick, quick!” 

She began to shake, and she swayed a little on her feet. 

The light out of the western sky was by this time almost 
gone, and the shadows were darkening to gloom. Out of them 
she heard Faring stir in his chair, stir and draw a great deep 
breath. Quite suddenly he rose before her. She could not see 
his face, but he moved forward. Then he put out the arms which 
had for three months bounded her world and his, and took her 
into them. She gave a little sharp cry, which she thought was 
a scream, and she knew that he had forgotten how strong he 
was, and was hurting her. Then, for an unmeasured space she 
knew nothing more, because she had fainted quite away and was 
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hanging lax and heavy 
against Faring’s breast, 
where she had thought 
never to lie again. 
Long afterwards, 
when she had come to 
her senses, the two 
clung together in the 
dark, and Beatrix wept 


—weakly, easily, like 
a little child. 
“It is impossible, 


impossible!” she said. 
“Oh, Harry, I am mad 
or you are mad, or this 
is not real at all. 
Think what I_ have 
done! Think! I have 
utterly ruined your life 
and mine—ruined it 
hideously, yet you hold 
me in your arms. One 
of us is mad—or 
both.” 

“Both, if you like,” 
said he. “I do not 
know. I know only 
that I can’t seem to 
care. What you did, 
Betty, you did for love’s 
sake. Maybe we are 
wrecked — ruined — oh 
yes, I suppose so!— 
but in any case we’re 
wrecked together, and 
I can’t seem to care 
very much what hap- 
pens so long as_ it 
leaves you and me to- 
gether. Maybe I’ve 
something the matter 
with my morals, too— 
as you say you have.” 

“ Together!” said the 
woman in a _ whisper, 
and, as they sat in the 
gloom, pushed herself a 
little apart from him 
with her two hands. 
“*Together,’ Harry! 
Why, you—you don’t 
realize. He’s_ alive! 
Herbert Buchanan is 
alive. He’s my—hus- 
band.” She began to 
shiver again. 

“T don’t care,” said 
Faring, stubbornly, “ if 
you have forty hus- 
bands alive. I won’t 
give you up. I won’t 
go away from you, and 
if you should try to 
go away from me I’d 
lock you up and keep the key. 
can’t.” 

She gave a great cry. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry!” she said, “do you mean that? Do you 
truly mean that? You'd stick by me in spite of everything? 
You wouldn’t cast me off now that you know what—I’ve—done?” 

“Try to leave me, and see!” said the man, and, at the little 
note of fierceness in his tone, she cried out again and pressed 
closer to him in the dark. He drew her up until her face lay in 
the hollow of his throat as they had used to sit. 

“Oh, my dear,” said he, “shall you be the only one whose love 
is great enough to override Jaw? Shall you shame me by loving 
the more? Law, principle, honor? I cannot make their call ring 
very loudly. Love’s so much the bigger thing. In the beginning, 
perhaps. I don’t know. Now, we’ve gone much too far to give 
each other up for any earthly reason or scruple. Neither of 
us could live, I think, without the other.” 

“It’s horribly, hideously wrong,” she said. 

“Oh yes,” said he, “it’s wrong, I know, but it’s inevitable. 
We can’t stop now. We’re two guilty souls, Betty, clinging to- 
gether in the dark, but cling together we must, for all time, 
whatever comes.” 

After a little spell of silence, “ Ah, now, Harry,” said she, very 
sadly, “now I have come to the lowest depths of my abasement. 
Now I am prostrate, indeed, to have brought you to this—to have 
made you what I am. If only you had cast me off, if you had 
cursed me and gone away, I should have taken some small miser- 
able comfort for that at least I had not soiled you. I should 
have wrecked your happiness, but never your soul. Oh, now I 
am indeed prostrate!” 

He fell to soothing her, whispering to her, his lips against 
her face. 

“Never say that, Betty!” he pleaded. “Oh, never say that! 
How comfortable should I be sitting apart on my cold height of 
self-righteousness while you wept in the shadows. A fine, gener- 
ous, noble figure I’d be! Oh, my dear, if there’s a just and pitiful 
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God aloft, yonder, as 
the books say, what 
would He have me do, 
do you think? In what 
regard would He hold 
a2 man who, having 
very solemnly sworn to 
cherish and love and 
protect a certain wom- 
an for as long as they 
two might live, should 
cast her off, holding 
his skirts aside, just 
because, for love’s sake 
—for his sake—in a 
passionate striving for 
his happiness, she had 
broken certain laws? 
Oh, my very dear, if 
there’s a God who holds 
by faithfulness and 
constancy, and the love 
of a man for the wom- 
an who loves_ him, 
He won’t be very hard 
on my soul. And if 
the God we're told 
about isn’t that sort of 
a God, I don’t want 
any dealings with Him 
at all. Ill go it alone. 
So don’t feel low be- 
cause I’m not a deserter 
and a blackguard.” 

Then, after they had 
been a long time silent, 
he said, bending his 
head over her as she 
lay in his arms, 

“ Betty!” 

“Yes?” said she. 

“Betty,” he said, 
“what do you suppose 
Adam said to Eve 
when they’d been driven 
out of the garden, and 
were sitting together 
—like this — thinking 
it over!” 

She gave a little 
shaking, uncertain 
jaugh in the dark, and 
she said: 

“TI expect he said, 
‘Now you’ve been and 
done it—just like a 
woman!—and it can’t 
be undone, and so we'll 
—we’ll just have to— 
stick together and 
patch up—some sort of 
a life—the best we can.’ 
That’s what he said, I 
expect.” 

“Yes,” said Faring, drawing her closer, “yes, I expect that 
was just what he said.” 

And again they were silent for a long time, so long that Beatrix, 
overwrought and overstrained, worn out to the point of physical 
exhaustion, went off into a sort of doze and lay heavily still in 
the man’s arms. She awoke from this with a violent start and 
a@ cry. 

“T thought he was—trying to take me away from you, Harry!” 
she_said, shivering, “ I thought he had—come for me.” 

“Hush, dear!” said Faring. “ Neither he nor any one can take 
you away from me. We’re together for all time, whatever may 
happen to us.” 

Then presently she sat up with a deep breath. 

“We must look to the future,” she said. “ We must talk of 
what is to become of us. Is there still any way, Harry, in which 
we may be saved? I mean outwardly saved. Where we stand 
in our own eyes we know and we shall always know. Day and 
night it will be before us. Oh, we shall pay, dearest, we shall 
pay in full measure! But for our friends’ sakes, and for— 
many reasons—we must prevent this thing from being known if 
we possibly can. What is to be done?” 

“T have been thinking,” Faring said, “ while you were still and 
asleep. I expect I must, after all, stop that man who knows, 
from going away. He won’t have gone yet, I am sure. He’ll 
have waited for a last appeal, a last threat, maybe. I must stop 
him and make some sort of bargain with him. After all it will 
not be for long. The other—the little tramp” (he could not 
bring himself to say “Herbert Buchanan”) “cannot live for 
a year, I should think. He is far gone already. Once he is— 
dead—the other man’s hold upon us is gone. Of course he knows 
that.” 

He kissed her and put her from him and rose to his feet. 
He struck a match and made two or three lights in the room. 

“Tt is half past nine,” he said, looking at his watch. “I must 
go down at once. Shall I send your maid? You must have some- 

(Continued on page 423.) 
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SIMPLIFYING OUR. SPELLING 
By Brander Matthews 





Professor of Dramatic Literature at Columbia University 


For years there has been a persistent outery against English orthography, because of its lack of -logic, its preserva- 


tion of archaic forms, and its retention of silent letters in countless words. 


In order to hasten an improvement in 


orthography, by urging reasonable changes, a Simplified Spelling Board has been organized at the suggestion of Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie. In the following article Professor Matthews, a member of the Board, outlines the scope of the undertaking 


HERE is an old story of a Quaker who was present when a 
sudden misfortune befell a poor man, and when the by- 
standers were loudly expressing their pity. The Quaker 
listened for a little space to these sympathetic protesta- 
tions, and then he turned to the person nearest to him, 

and asked a pertinent question. ‘Thee says thee pities him. But 
how much does thee pity him? I pity him five dollars.” 

For many years almost every one who has given thought to the 
English language has bewailed loudly the present condition of its 
orthography, which is inaccurate and inconvenient, misleading in 
itself, and wasteful of time and money. Reformers have come for- 
ward with all sorts of schemes, and associations of scholars have 
made ineffectual recommendations. Circumstances happened to 
intensify the rooted conservatism of the two peoples who have the 
English language as their birthright, and the needed improve- 
ments in our spelling seemed no nearer at the beginning of the 
twentieth century than they had been in the middle of the nine- 
teenth. Then Mr. Carnegie followed the example of the Quaker, 
and gave practical expression to his emotions. At his suggestion 
a Simplified Spelling Board has been organized, and he has under- 
taken to supply the sinews of war for an active campaign in be- 
half of a more reasonable orthography. 

The growth of the two nations who speak English is one of the 
most obvious and one of the most remarkable facts of the nine- 
teenth century. Five hundred years ago English was spoken only 
by the few millions who inhabited the British Islands. To-day it 
is the language of two great empires. The number of those who 
now speak English is greater than the number of those who now 
speak German and French and Italian added together, and the 
rate of increase is also larger. If this rate of increase continues, 
the hundred and thirty millions who have English for their 
mother tongue in the first decade of the twentieth century will 
have swollen, in the last decade of this century, to five hundred 
millions. English bids fair to be the world language of the future, 
as French seemed likely to be two hundred years ago, and as 
Latin actually was two thousand years ago. 

To be the fit instrument of universal ‘civilization, English is 
singularly apt in that it is an easy language to acquire by word 
of mouth, since it has got rid of the grammatical complexities 
which still encumber most of the other leading modern languages. 
It is not quite the grammarless tongue that it has been called, 
but it has far less grammar than any of its rivals. Its one strik- 
ing inferiority is in its orthography. The spelling of English is 
unworthy of a practical race. It misrepresents the derivation of 
the words; it is wholly unscientific; it is as wasteful as it is 
absurd; and it is inferior to the spelling of French and of Ger- 
man, and far inferior to the spelling of Italian and of Spanish. 
No better example could be found of the inconsistency of human 
nature than the fact that the most businesslike of races has been 
so long content with the most unbusinesslike of orthographies. 

And yet, however wasteful and. archaic and ridiculous English 
spelling may be, any attempt to alter it violently is foredoomied 
to failure. The English-speaking race is essentially conservative, 
and it declines to be driven too fast. It will resolutely refuse to 
give up the symbols to which it is accustomed. For this reason, if 
for no other, any scientific phonetic reform is absolutely impos- 
sible; it lies outside the sphere of practical politics. This is a 
fact that certain earlier enthusiasts failed to recognize; and as a 
result they were able to accomplish little. But although phonetic 
reform is impossible, even if it was wholly desirable, improvement 
of some sort is possible, if too much is not demanded too suddenly. 
Indeed, improvement has been going on ever since the users of Eng- 
lish began to pay attention to their spelling. 

This improvement has been along the line of least resistance. 
It has consisted chiefly in the effort to make the spelling of a word 
conform to its sound by the omission of those silent letters which 
were plainly useless. Thus musicke has been reduced to music 
and ‘thus tragedy has been reduced to tragedy. Thus at the 
present time readers are being made more familiar with the cur- 
tailing of program and of catalog and of tho. Music and tragedy 
are now accepted by all; but there was a time when these two 
words were as strange to a majority of readers as prolog and altho 
are to many of us to-day. These are but specimens of that simpli- 
fication by omission of which there have been thousands of. in- 
stances in the past, unwelcome once but used now without objection. 
And thousands more are awaiting. adoption—ryme or rime for 
rhyme, for example, atgret for aigrette, hemorrage for hemorrhage, 
esthetic for esthetic, maneuver for mancuvre. 

To hasten along the improvement of English orthography by 
urging the omission of useless letters, this is the practical task 
which has been undertaken by the Simplified Spelling Board. 
Simplification by omission,—this is its platform; this is its motto. 
It is not an innovation; it is not a new principle; it is a principle 
which has been at work for centuries; it is a principle the appli- 
cation of which will arouse the least possible resistance and pro- 
duce the most immediate results. ‘To call attention to this prin- 
ciple will be the first duty of the Simplified Spelling Board; and 
to urge every user of the language to apply the principle for him- 
self at his own convenience and to whatsoever extent he himself 
may see fit. To this simplification by omission and to a host of 
words simplified in accordance with this principle the Simplified 
Spelling Board proposes to lend the weight of its authority—of 
the authority of its several members. 








It is a consequence of our regard for the common law that we 
like to rely on authority, and that we like to be assured of the 
precedents for our actions. In matters of speech we turn to the 
dictionary for guidance; and among the members of the Simplified 
Spelling Board are the editors of several of the foremost American 
dictionaries. In matters of science we look for guidance to the 
officers of our universities; and there are on the Board representa- 
tives of half a dozen of our leading institutions of learning. In 
matters of usage we like to be guided by the practice of men of 
letters; and certain of the foremost authors of America have ac- 
cepted election to this body. In matters subject to dispute we 
desire to hear the opinion of the public press; and on this Board 
are to be found the editors of periodicals of high character. And 
in matters of practical business, we look to the practice of men 
of affairs; and there are also business men on the Simplified 
Spelling Board. The membership is not yet complete, but it now 
includes Chancellor Andrews, of the University of Nebraska; 
Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court; President 
Butler, of Columbia University; Mr. O. C. Blackmer, of Chicago; 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie; Mr. 8. L. Clemens (Mark Twain); Dr. 
Melvil Dewey; Dr. Isaac K. Funk, editor and publisher of the 
Standard Dictionary; Mr. Lyman J. Gage, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury; Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century 
Magazine; Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education; Professor George Hempl, of the University of Michigan ; 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson; Mr. Henry Holt; Pro- 
fessor William James, of Harvard; President David Starr Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford University; Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, 
of Yale; Professor Francis A. March, of Lafayette; Professor 
Brander Matthews, of Columbia; Judge Morrow, of the United 
States Circuit Court, California; Dr. Benjamin E. Smith, editor, 
and Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, etymological editor, of the Century 
Dictionary; President H. H. Seerley, of the Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls;, Mr. Charles E. Sprague, President of the 
Union Dime Savings Institution; Professor Calvin Thomas, of 
Columbia; Mr. E. O. Vaile, lately editor of Intelligence; Dr. Will- 
iam Hayes Ward, editor of the Independent; and President Wood- 
ward, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

This new body is not an irresponsible collection of cranks and 
of faddists; it is a representative committee of American citizens, 
who believe that the time has come for an organized effort to 
make English a more fit instrument for the hundreds of millions 
who are soon to use.it. They are practical men, who propose to 
work without haste and without rest, not asking too much, but 
gaining here a little and there a little. They are determined, 
above all, to awake public interest in the necessity for a better 
orthography. They propose to call attention to the many words 
in regard to which usage is unsettled; and they intend to urge the 
adoption of the simpler of the two forms. Perhaps most of us are 
in the habit of writing blessed and stripped, but we are not un- 
familiar with blest and with stript, older forms, preferred by not 
a few of the poets. Tennyson liked to write crost and dropt; and 
Lowell and Landor had each of them similar likings for the older 
and the simpler form. Perhaps the English spelling that was 
good enough for Tennyson and for Lowell may be acceptable to 
other less-gifted writers. 

The Simplified Spelling Board will try to make everybody under- 
stand that there is not now and there never has been any general 
agreement as to English spelling, or any authority having the right 
to lay down any rules for it. There is divided usage now in re- 
gard to hundreds of words, and there has always been divided 
usage. There is no special sanctity in either musicke or music, 
era or era, toilette or toilet, phantasy or fantasy, sovereign or 
sovran, comptroller or controller, pedagogue or pedagog, technique 
or technic, plough or plow, though or tho, Every one of us has 
a right to his own opinion; if he prefers cumbersome complexity 
he can have his own way; and if he would rather employ the briefer 
and more direct spelling, he is within his rights as a human being. 

The existing diversity of usage is far wider than those suppose 
who have given no attention to the subject. Various bodies have 
resolved to adopt such simpler forms as they themselves desired. 
The United States government has a board on geographical names, 
which has cast out. many needless letters, spelling Bering: Strait, 
for instance. The National Educational’ Association some years 
ago formally adopted a list of twelve simplified spellings, including 
program and catalog, now widely familiar, and tho and altho. 
The American Association for the Advancement of Science decided 
years ago to omit the final e of certain words where its retention 
served no useful purpose; and this is why we find in scientific writ- 
ings morphin and not morphine, antitoxin and not antitowine. 

To urge the adoption of the simpler of two spellings now con- 
tending, and to advocate further simplification by the omission of 
other useless letters, these are the immediate aims of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board. And it purposes to employ all the usual 
machinery of a reform movement,—a central office in New York, 
and an organizing secretary. It expects to conduct an active cam- 
paign with pamphlets and with addresses. It hopes to win over 
the support of organizations in sympathy with progress, of teachers 
and of advertisers, of publishers and of printers, of men of science 
and of men of affairs, of all who are awake to the immense waste 
of time and of effort due to our present spelling, and who can see 
how much of a hindrance this is to the speedier adoption of Eng; 
lish as a world language. : 


















































NEW story by Ottilie Liljencrantz, who wrote A Ward of 
King Canute, is certain of a warm welcome; for this 
novelist is almost without a rival in the field which she 
has made her own, and her tales, dealing with primitive 
Saxon or Norse society, have a vigor and stress of action, 

and a genuinely poetic quality, which are both very characteristic 

of those old Teutonic ancestors of ours. In Randvar the Song- 
smith, as her latest.story is named, Miss Liljencrantz has caught 
the very spirit of the old Norse life, with which the tale has to do, 
and both the fierce 
energy and the rude 
poetry of the viking 
are finely depicted. 

If one will imagine 
a group of tall pines, 
standing out against 
a background of 
dark waves and lurid 
sky, he will have be- 
fore his mind’s eye 
a landscape which 
vividly expresses cer- 
tain phases of the 
Norse temperament, 
the boldness and the 
restless activity, to- 
gether with some- 
thing strange and 
impressive. The 
weird fascination 
which such a scene 
inspires has its 
counterpart in cer- 
tain beliefs of the 
men to whom such 
aspects of nature 

were familiar, and 
one of these ancient 
myths Miss Liljen- 

crantz has used with 

great effect to im- 
part an atmosphere 

of Northland mys- 

tery to her tale. 

The action of the story takes place in America at the time when, 
according to the legend, ‘this country was visited by the Northmen. 
Its hero, Randvar, is represented as the son of that viking who, 
in Longfellow’ s poem of “ The Skeleton in Armor” carries off the 
daughter of King Hildebrand and builds for her the tower of 
Norumbega. Randvar is a “songsmith,” or bard, and in this ca- 
pacity he enters the service of Helvin, the young Jarl of New 
Norway, as America is called. Helvin is the Victim of a strange 
mental disorder which sometimes drives him to acts of treachery 
or cruelty, and ‘it is in this connection that the author makes use 
of one of the most uncanny of the old Norse superstitions. It is 
probable that the belief in werewolves, widespread among the 
early Northern races, had some foundation in fact. Warriors 
under the influence of the Berserker madness acted very much as 
if possessed with wolfish spirits, and to the primitive mind the 
inference was doubt!ess plain. To the civilized understanding the 
man who acted the wolf seems merely to have been affected with 
a species of insanity. Thus, as it is gradually revealed that Helvin 
is at times a werewolf, the reader does not come to regard him 
as a character outside the pale of sympathy, but, on the contrary, 
the tormented Jarl is a profoundly moving and tragic figure. The 
story strongly appeals to one’s love of the supernatural, and at the 
same time has a degree of human interest very remarkable in a 
story of the kind. It is obvious that in combinjng these two 
elements of interest the greatest delicacy of treatment is requisite, 
and Miss Liljencrantz has employed all the finesse of the practised 
writer of mystery tales, together with an appreciation of charac- 
ter and an emotional power more commonly associated with stories 
of a different school. 

The character of Helvin is necessarily surrounded with gloom, 
but Randvar represents the other and more normal aspect of the 
Norse’ nature—the poetic temperament, the courage that is cheer- 
ful rather than grim, and especially the brave old virtues of self- 
sacrifice and loyalty to a friend. The romance of his love for 
Brynhild, the Jarl’s sister, is brightened by the heroism which 
Randvar shows in renouncing her, as it seems, forever, in order 
that he may remain true to Helvin, whose madnegs leads him 
several times to- attempt the life of his friend. Bryphild, in her 
pride and aloofness, is the true daughter of a viking, and when at 
last she yields to her love for Randvar, one feels that it is a 
triumph of manhood. 

Miss Liljencrantz has given her story a plot of the most modern 
ingenuity, but its spirit is that of the Sagas. It is instinct with 
the joy of living in the open, as felt by the old Norse warrior, who 
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could scarcely abide to have a roof over his head. Its time and 
place render the tale unique, and the fact that it deals with an 
episode which may be regarded as half legendary and half his- 
toric gives it a peculiar attraction. Its setting in the primeval 
forest of America, its connection with the old tower of Norumbega, 
and the circumstance that it deals with a people who are of the 
same kin as our own ancestors, all help to bring the romance home 
to the reader. 


The most illuminating writers upon science, and especially upon 
scientific philosophy, are usually not specialists, but men who 
have made a general study of human knowledge in its various 
branches. Herbert Spencer was a man of this type, and while he 
could claim to be a scientist in no such sense as could Darwin, 
still the philosophy that he built upon the foundation which 
Darwin and others Jaid was all or chiefly his own. The writings of 
Spencer, however, are exceedingly voluminous, and their style is 
not particularly attractive. In order to interest the general reader, 
whose time is more or less limited, in the evolutionary philosophy, 
there is need of another class of thinkers who shall interpret the 
doctrines of Spencer in somewhat the same way in which he him- 
self interpreted the great mass of scientific knowledge. Among 
the foremost of such authors we must rate Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 
who wrote The Cycle of Life—one of the most readable books of its 
kind. Dr. Saleeby is not only an extremely lucid but a suggestive 
writer, and he has in a high degree the happy faculty of stimu- 
lating thought in others, so that it is impossible to read his works 
with indifference. He has, moreover, the gifts of condensation and 
apt illustration which are so much appreciated in a popular 
treatise. 

In his latest volume, entitled Evolution the Master-key, Dr. 
Saleeby gives, incidentally, a clear outline of the evolutionary 
theory, but his object in writing the book was not primarily to 
redemonstrate the truth of that general doctrine. It was rather, 
as he expresses it, “ to show the validity of evolution in the light 
of the most recent knowledge.” In the very title of the volume 
the author declares that evolution is a universal principle in the 
universe, and he has not shrunk from upholding this opinion in 
its full implication. He assures us in impressive language that 
“dust, dynasties, and dogmas” change in accordance with evolu- 
tionary laws, and he adds that the universal application of these 
laws is more easily demonstrable to-day than when Spencer wrote 
his First Principles. New sciences which have come into being 
since that time have but corroborated ihe testimony of those 
which Spencer in- 
voked. There is a 
formidable list of 
them, including com- 
parative mythology, 
comparative psychol- 
ogy, astrophysics, 
and physical chemis- 
try, but in his refer- 
ences to these sub- 
jects the author is 
always clear and un- 
technical, so that the 
prospective reader 
may rest assured 
that he will not be | 
bored by scientific 
details. 

It is with the 
latest discoveries in 
the realm of science, 
rather than with the 
stock illustrations 
of the evolutionist, 
that Dr. Saleeby 
principally deals, 
and in respect of 
these the book will * 
prove a revelation to 
most readers. The 
interesting discus- 
sion of radium may 
be taken as an ex- 
ample of what the 
book contains. It is 
an astonishing 
truth that, with the aid of this remarkable substance, it has been 
shown that the chemical elements are not really elementary and 
that the atoms belie their name, since they have been proved to be 
divisible. Moreover, the transmutation of metals, long regarded 
as the wildest chimera of the scientific imagination, has been actu- 
ally accomplished; for radium has been transformed into helium. 
Dr. Saleeby shows how these facts point to the astonishing con- 
clusion that the atoms themselves are products of evolution. 
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T is not often that the admirable 
activities of the Musical Art 
Society, which are largely con- 
cerned with the performance of 
ecclesiastical a capella music of 
the highest type, offer so varied and 
significant an array of modern choral 
music as was presented by the Soci- 
cty at its concert of March 8. The 
programme embraced, in addition to the 
usual proportion of choral works by the 
old masters, compositions by moderns of 
such diverse quality as Max Reger, the 
young German radical,—who is being 
forced by his adherents into an injudicious rivalry with Richard 
Strauss: Hans Koessler,—a belated and not too individual romanti- 
cist; Strauss himself; and Charles Martin Loeffler, whose prepos- 
sessions have heretofore appeared as little ecclesiastical as could 
well be imagined. Reger was represented by his setting—for solo 
alto, solo tenor, solo quartet, mixed chorus, violin, oboe, and 
organ—of the melody of a hymn attributed to St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, the famous “ Passion Chorale.” Mr. Reger has, particularly 
in Germany, a reputation of an awe-inspiring sort as a contriver 
of elaborate and iconoclastic “ effects.’ He has, indeed, encoun- 
tered the misfortune which befalls so many modern men of more 
evident genius than himself: he has inspired a cult. There is 
now in Germany, I understand, a clamorous and undaunted 
Reger faction, as there used, not so many months ago, to be a 
Strauss faction; and the pity of the matter is, of course, that mere 
effrontery and determined ingenuity seem able to create in some 
souls as unconquerable a passion for propaganda as does authentic 
and. individual genius. Mr. Reger’s reputation rests, I be- 
lieve, largely upon his command of a new and vivid order of 
eloquence, and upon his reputed mastery of constructive technique. 
In the new chorale which we heard 
the other day the ingenuity was 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC. 
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one as quite justifying, on the whole, 
its extreme elaboration of structure, 
although it contains passages of an 
engrossing and cumulative impressive- 
ness. When one recalls his banal and 
bombastic “ Taillefer,’”’ which we heard 
in New York a year ago, one is moved 
to the conviction that this indubitable 
genius is decidedly not at his best in 
writing for voices in mass, either with 
orchestra or a capella. His is essen- 
tially a genius shaped for instru- 
mental utterance,—despite the loveli- 
ness and distinction of many of his 
songs. Let it be noted here, incidentally, that Mr. Damrosch’s 
choir accomplished a monumental tour de force in its singing of 
Strauss’s hymn. There were, it is true, moments of extreme peril; 
but the wonder is that it could be sung with any semblance of 
confidence and precision. 

Mr. Loeffler’s “By the Rivers of Babylon,’ which had not been 
heard here before, is a setting of the first six verses of the 137th 
Psalm, and the third and fourth verses of the 126th. It is con- 
trived for a singular and highly effective combination (Mr. 
Loeffler is peculiarly apt at such things)—a chorus of women’s 
voices, accompanied by two flutes, ‘cello, harp, and organ. The 
music does not represent the more recently developed phases of 
Mr. Loeffler’s art; nor, one must admit, has it a great deal of his 
rarer quality. It is always a pleasure to celebrate the unquestion- 
able genius of this remarkable music-maker, whose rank among the 
first of modern tone-poets is winning an increasing recognition; 
but “By the Rivers of Babylon” scarcely shows him at his best. 
Its most memorable moment is reached in the affecting passage, 
for the instruments alone, at the close of the piece.—Mr. Krehbiel, 
by the way, observes in his programme notes that Mr. Loeffler, “ by 
reason of his long residence in the 
United States,” “ has been reckoned 
among American composers.” I 






































evident-enough—it was, indeed, fla- 
grant;.but of the kind of impulse 
Which-eventuates in either beauty 
or ‘saliency there was very little ~ 
trace.. There were. moments in 
which the thought of the composer 
attained a certain austere and 
frave impressiveness; but such in- 
tervals: were all too rare. Dull is 
the word for such writing—the 
dullness of anxious and barren 
intellection. One must hope that 
this work does not adequately dis- 
close the measure of Mr. Reger’s 
gifts. 

Mr. Hans Koessler’s “ Hymne an 
die Nacht,” which occupied second 
place among the modern works on 
the programme, offered but little 
matter for serious contemplation. 
Koessler, who is one of the peda- 
gogues of the National Bohemian 
Academy at Budapest, has made an 
eminently. appropriate and unex- 
ceptionable setting of Lenau’s ex- 
pressive lyric, “ Weil auf mir, du 
dunkles Auge,”—one which pro- 
vokes a comparison, unfortunate 
for Mr. Koessler, with the setting 
for single voice by Franz. 

Richard Strauss’s unaccustomed 
appearance upon a programme: of 
choral music was occasioned, ap- 
parently,.by Mr.-Damrosch’s: inter- 
est in his extraordinary setting of 
a poem py Riickert, beginning, 
“* Jakob, dein verlorener Sohn keh- 
ret wieder.” It is an a capella 








have no wish to agitate a subject 
that is rich in possibilities of con- 
tention and dubiety; but, much as 
one would like to be able to arro- 
gate so admirable a master as Mr. 
Loeffler to the slender ranks of 
American music-makers, will the 
most liberal extension of patriotic 
contro] justify the appropriation to 
ourselves of a composer who is Al- 
satian by birth, Franco-German by 
training, and persistently and un- 
compromisingly French by affilia- 
tion and predilection, although 
“American” by the accident of 
residence? I am uninformed as to 
whether or not Mr. Loeffler has 
ever taken out naturalization 
papers; if he has, I suppose one 
must regard him as an American. 
But, somehow, that would not 
seem altogether to settle the mat- 
ter. I, for one, should prefer to re- 
gard him merely as a_ citizen 
of the world—an artistic cos- 
mopolite. 

With every year of its existence 
the Musical Art Society fixes itself 
more securely in the high place 
which it has long held in New 
York’s musical activities. Its aims 
are as admirable and distinguished 
as its actual artistic accomplish- 
ment is authoritative. It is pos- 
sible to wish that the scope of its 
purposes might be so enlarged as 
to make it feasible for the Society 








chorus in sixteen real parts, and is 
of such appalling and well-nigh 
prohibitive difficulty that an ade- 


Charles Martin Loeffler 


to give an increased attention to 
modern choral works not wholly a 
capella, yet that do not demand an 


quate performance of it is virtually Whose choral, “By the Rivers of Babylon,” was recent- orchestra of symphonic propor- 


impossible. It does not impress 








ly performed by the Musical Art Society tions. 
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Strike Two! 


SENATOR BaAILey likes nothing better than 
quietly to “ josh” those credulous individu- 
als who think that “ Wild West” methods 
still obtain in Texas. 

Once a man from Vermont was telling 
the Senator some lurid tales he had heard 
from a friend who had gone to the big 
State. A solemn nod was all that the 
Yankee got from the Texan at the close of 


each yarn. Finally, Mr. Bailey himself care- ° 


fully vouchsafed a story. 

“T knew a man from your section,” said 
he, “who was so foolish as to allow a 
drunken cowboy to shoot at a ten-cent piece 
that he held in his hand. Your man never 
tried it again.” 

“Killed him?” asked the Yankee, in an 
awestruck tone. 

“No,” was the laconic reply; “he was 
shot in the leg.” 





A Spell of Illness 


A PHYSICIAN having a large practice 
among the poor of Chicago recently received 
a communication from the mother of a child, 
asking that he come at once to the youngster, 
who, it was explained, had “a very bad 
cold.” 

After he had attended to the needs of 
other patients, the doctor made his way to 
the lodgings of the woman who had sent 
the note. 

To his utter astonishment the child was 
suffering with a complaint utterly distinct 
from “a bad cold.” “Can’t you see,” he 
impatiently demanded of the woman, “ that 
your child is down with the measles? What 
on earth did you mean by writing me that 
he had ‘a bad cold?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, the woman 
explained in a sheepish way: 

“To tell you the truth, doctor, I didn’t 
know how to spell measles.” 





Legal Strategy 


THE late Judge Norton, of Missouri, was 
a jurist known to be absolutely fair-minded 
and impartial in his decisions. In this con- 
nection a St. Louis lawyer tells of the in- 
genious method pursued by an attorney of 
that city to cause Judge Norton unconscious- 
ly to favor him in cases as to the deci- 
cions of which the attorney felt a little 
shaky. 

One afternoon the lawyer in question was 
about to depart for the court presided over 
by Judge Norton. A most important case 
was to be tried. Just as the attorney was 
leaving his office, a young friend studying 
there asked the favor of seeing the lawyer’s 
notes. The request was granted. At the 
top of the second page of the brief the 
young man observed, to his utter astonish- 
ment, the words “Insult the judge” inter- 
lined in pencil. 

“ What on earth does that mean?” asked 
the novice. 

“Oh,” smilingly replied the lawyer, “ that 
means that I shall first obtain Judge Nor- 
ton’s ill-will by insulting him in some way. 
Later on in this case it will become neces- 
sary for him to hand down a decision either 
for or against me. Now, as Judge Norton 
is an extraordinarily just and upright man, 
and as I shall have insulted him, he will, 
therefore, fear to let his personal feeling 
toward me influence him to render a de- 
cision against me. Consequently he will 
lean to my side, which is a great point 
gained.” 





Taking No Chances 


A Gtascow steamer was laboring in a 
heavy sea, the waves sometimes sweeping 
her decks, but the officers had assured the 
passengers that there was no danger, and 
all seemed reasonably calm with the excep- 
tion of one meek-appearing little man, who, 
every few minutes, would approach an officer, 
and anxiously inquire if he thought the ship 
would founder. 

“No, I tell you!” one of them finally ex- 
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claimed, with impatience. “ What is the 
matter with you? Look at those other 
people—they are not scared to death.” 

“Oh, I’m not scared,”,the man replied; 
“but if the ship was going to founder, I 
wanted to know a little ahead of time.” 

“Oh, wanted to ‘tell your friends good-by, 
and all that?” 

“Well, not exactly,” the man said, hesi- 
tatingly; “the fact is, my mother-in-law is 
along with me, and if the ship was quite 
sure to sink, I wanted to say a few things 
to her.” 





Up or Down 


On Mount Tom, in Massachusetts, there 
is a traction system operating two cars on 
a cable. As one car goes up, the other comes 
down. The grade is an_ extraordinarily 
steep one, a fact that frequently calls forth 
anxious inquiries relative to the safety of 
the system from nervous tourists. 

One afternoon a lady from Boston seated 
herself in the rear of the car that was 
about to make its ascent of the mountain, 
and it was at once observed by several 
that she was extremely anxious as to the 
outcome of her temerity. 

“Is this ear perfectly safe?” asked she 
of the conductor. 

“It is considered to be, madam,” was the 
reply. 

“ Have there never been any accidents?” 

“None to speak of, madam,—that is, no 
serious ones.” 

The lady sighed uneasily. “I was wonder- 
ing,” observed she, “ what would become of 
me if the cable should break when we were 
just reaching the top of the mountain.” 

“That would depend upon how you had 
spent your past life, madam,” quietly re- 
plied the conductor. 








Apvice To MotHers.— Mrs. Winstow’s SootHinc SyruP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarthoes {Ade} 





BABY’S FOOD 
can always be be oy Pave = Demsan's ncn | Branp Con- 
DENSED MILK. e original. Especially prepa as an infant 
food. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers. 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—{Adv.] 





Gueae ~—— Cure. It is pleasant to take and cures 


their coughs. ts. 25c.—[Adv.] 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOOD HELPS 


In Management of a R. R. 





—— of food, a railroad man says: 

“My work puts me out in all kinds of weather, 
subject to irregular hours for meals, and com- 
pelled to eat all kinds of food. 

“For 7 years I was constantly troubled with 
indigestion, caused by eating heavy, fatty, 
starchy, greasy, poorly cooked food, such as are 
most accessible to men in my business. Gen- 
erally each meal or lunch was followed by dis- 
tressing pains and burning sensations in my 
stomach, which’ destroyed my sleep and almost 
unfitted me for work. My brain was so muddy 
and foggy that it was hard for me to discharge 
my duties properly. 

“This last till about a year ago, when my 
attention was called to Grape-Nuts food by a 
newspaper ad., and I concluded to try it. Since 
then I have used Grape-Nuts at nearly eve 
meal, and sometimes between meals. We rail- 
road men have little chance to prepare our food 
in our cabooses, and I find Grape-Nuts mighty 
— for it is ready cooked. 

“To make a long story short, Grape-Nuts has 
made a new man of me. I have no more burn- 
ing distress in my stomach, nor any other symp- 
| tom of indigestion. I can digest anything so 
| long as I eat Grape-Nuts, and my brain works as 
| clearly and accurately as an engineer’s watch, 
| and my old nervous troubles have disappeared 
| entirely.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
| Creek, Mich. 
|  There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
| Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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H. Stephenson Olive Temple 


Elinor Forster Dallas Welford (** Mr. Hopkinson "’) 
A Scene from ‘‘ Mr. Hopkinson,’”’ at the Savoy Theatre 


the new farce by R. C. Carton, now being played at the Sitey Theatre, has for its central figure a humble 
whose sudden accession to wealth and position is the occasion for many humorous complications 


“ Mr. Hopkinson,’ 
tradesman, “ Mr. Hopkinson,” 
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Nannette Comstock 


Raymond Hitchcock T. D. Frawley Herbert Corthell May Buckley 
A Scene from the — Act of “*The Galloper,’’ at the Garden Theatre 
tells the story of a rich 


. RK. Lytton 
in which Raymond Hitchcock plays the star part, 


‘The Galloper, 


Richard Harding Davis’s comedy, 


personates a celebrated war-correspondent, 
TWO OF THE SEASON’S PLAYS 


and not too valiant young American, who, for the sake of following his inamorata to the scene of the Greco-Turkish war, im- 
The results are temporarily disastrous to himself, but amusing, to the audience 
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Further Anecdotes of 
Mark Twain 


In his. early Hartford days Mark Twain 
took an active interest in baseball in com- 
mon with most of his fellow citizens. While 
attending an exciting match he lost a gold- 
headed umbrella, which he advertised in the 
local papers somewhat after this fashion: 

“ Lost—$10 Reward. <A gold-headed um- 
brella was lost by the undersigned on the 
grand stand at the baseball ground on Sat- 
urday. It was: probably stolen from him 
while he was engaged in cheering the Hart- 
fords for their victory over the Providence 
nine—presumably stolen by a red-headed, 
freckle-faced boy about twelve years old. 
For the body of the boy and the umbrella 
delivered at my house on Farmington 
Avenue, $10 will be paid. For the body of 
the boy or the umbrella separately, $5 for 
either. For the boy alive, nothing under any 
circumstances.” This advertisement was 
signed with his full name and address. 

At a dinner given by some local mercan- 
tile or business organization Mr. Clemens re- 
sponded to the toast of “ Hartford.” In his 
speech he glorified the city as the one place 
in the world which provided for every pos- 
sible human need. He said that Hartford 
wrote life-insurance policies to protect men’s 
lives, accident policies to protect their per- 
sons, and fire-insurance policies to protect 
their future. It made guns and pistols with 
which to kill men, but printed books to tell 
them how to live and Bibles to tell them 
how to die. In short, it supplied all their 
needs, not only here but even hereafter. 

When Rev. Dr. Smith, president of Trinity 
College, a warm personal friend, was hesita- 
ting as to accepting a call to a Western 
bishopric, Mr. Clemens wrote him a letter 
of dissuasion, closing by suggesting a form 
of letter to send to the diocese which he 
would guarantee would prevent his being 
troubled with future calls of the same na- 
ture. This formula was: “ Dear brethren of 
the Diocese of I have received your 
call to be your bishop. In reply, I will say 
that I would see you d——d first.” 

Mark Twain’s correspondence is always 
delicious. His letters are written in terse 
Saxon, and their meaning is unmistakable. 
I recall a letter of his, written in con- 
nection with an attempt to break the will 
of an old sailor, Captain Jim Smith, of New 
London, Connecticut, from whom Mark 
Twain drew the character of “ Admiral Hur- 
ricane,” who, it ‘will be remembered, never 
had any difficulty;in; believing in the miracles 
of the Old Testament, for which he always 
gave a perfectly natural explanation. For 
example, he explained the miracle of Elijah’s 
securing fire from heaven upon the altar 
when the priests of Baal failed, by saying 
that when Elijah poured “ water” over the 
altar, as stated in Holy Writ, he really pour- 
ed kerosene, with whose properties only he 
was at the time familiar, and, later, set 
it on fire with a brimstone match. This 
Captain Smith was an old acquaintance of 
the writer, and each of us was summoned 
to testify as to his sanity at the time when 
an attempt was made to break his will, in 
which he had cut off some relatives ‘for 
whom he entertained strong dislike. With 
all his peculiarities, if ever there was a man 
on earth who knew exactly what he wanted, 
it was Captain Jim Smith, and Mark Twain, 
who had sailed with him in the Pacific, wrote 
me that he should testify to that effect. We 
did not have to go into court, as the will was 
sustained entirely by local testimony. 

The following characteristic letter was 
written from Montreal in February, 1885, in 
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How to Get Strong 
And How to Stay So 


By 
WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


Practical hints regarding health- 
'ful every-day exercise. President 
| Roosevelt writes to the author: “I 
/owe a great deal to your writings, 
‘for, they! have been among the causes 
that -made me realize “the impor- 
tance of proper bodily development.” 
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The Memoirs of a Baby 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
This “funniest of biographies ” 
deals with an every-day, very 
human, prankish, beguiling 
youngster who has ensconced 
himself in-the reader’s affections 
long before the conclusion of his 
“memoirs.” Josephine Daskam 
has relegated the baby to his 








response to an invitation to -Mr. 
and George W. Cable, who were reading to- 
gether, to be guests of the writer and some 
friends when they should reach Baltimore. 
My Dear Captatn,—We thank you ever 
so much, but we can’t. The readers con- 
nected with this circus must attend ‘strictly 
to business—no social life allowed them. 
Sincerely yours, S. L. CLEMENS. 





Oh, Surely 


on the jury has declared you 
ilt 

s Oh, that’s all right, judge; you’re too 
intelligent a man, J think, to be influenced 
by what they say.” 





Read 


THE GENIUS 


By Margaret Potter 


proper sphere of bliss and irra- 
tionality from which he winks 
and smiles at the reader with 
charming inconsequence. . 


Mustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
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Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application 
‘arerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 
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> Auto School how to Start, Speed, and Reverse a Machine. The / 
Machine register the Horse-power Developed 





In Difficulty—a Green Hand under Instruction by one of the Auto School Teachers 


SCENES CONNECTED WITH NEW YORK’S SCHOOL FOR 
AUTO-DRIVERS 


A school has been. established in New York City for the purpose of providing instruction in the theory and practice of automo- 
biling. Novices, either professional or ainateur, may take a course in the school. They are shown the working of the various 
mechanisms, and are taught by an caperienced chauffeur how to control an. automobile in’ actual practice, The photographs 
on this page show two scenes connected with the work of the school 

Photographs by’ Peter A. Juley 
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Buchanan’s Wife 
(Continued from page 415.) 


thing to eat. We’ve had no dinner, either of 
us.” 

She shook her head. 

“T1l wait here,*™ said she. “I don’t wish 
anything to eat—not now. I must know 
first. Go at once, Harry! Ill wait here 
for you.” 

He went out of the_room, and the woman 
sat where he had left. her, silent and still, 
her chin in the palm of her hand, her eyes 
glooming across the room towards the 
shadows which hung there. 

In ten minutes he was back, and by the 
look on his face she knew. 

“He is—gone?” she said, in a whisper. 

“Both of them,” said the man. “ Clean 
gone without trace. No one saw them go.” 

Beatrix sprang to her feet and came to 
meet him, catching at his arms. The old 
terror, the old panic, clamored from her eyes. 

“You must find him, Harry!” she cried, 
and shook the arm her hands clung to. 
“Oh, you must find him and bring him 
back! While that. man is abroad we hang 
upon a razor’s edge. He would do anything! 
Have you see his face, his eyes? Anything! 
You must find him.” 

Faring wakened suddenly from something 
trancelike. 

* Yes,” he said, gently, “I must find him. 
He must not be left at large.” I will go at 
once.” 

He freed himself and moved towards the 
door. Then he paused and came back. He 
took her into his arms and kissed her mouth. 

“The grooms are out now, searching the 
neighborhood,” he said, “ but I do not think 
they will be successful. The man is clever. 
I may be away for some days. I shall not 
come back until—we are safe.” 

“Oh, Harry! Harry!” she said, under her 
breath. 

“JT think I should send for Aunt Arabella 
Crowley if I were you,” he said. “ She would. 
like to come, and she will bear you com- 
pany. You can say that I am in New York 
on affairs of importance.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes. Perhaps I will 
do that. Oh, Harry, be careful. Do not take 
risks. He is very desperate, that man, and, 
I think, dangerous.” 

Faring shook his head. 

“He wants money, not blood,” said he. 
“He is not dangerous. I rather wish he 
were,” 

Then after a little more he was gone, and 
she heard him speaking to his man in the 
hallway outside her door. Presently the 
voice was gone also, and she was left alone. 

She stood where he had left her for some 
little time. Afterwards she moved slowly 
about the room, putting things needlessly to 
rights here and there. She did not in the 
least heed what she was doing. Her head 
ached dully and she put out the lights, 
thinking that they hurt her eyes. A silver 
flood of moonlight slanted in through the 
westward windows, and lay in four great 
oblong patches on the floor. They looked 
oddly like four white coffins, and the woman 
stared at them for a long time, very thought- 
fully. 


“Four coffins!” she said, aloud. “For : 


whom, then? One for Stambolof. He’s dead 
and at peace, as he longed to be. And one 
for Herbert Buchanan. He’ll need it soon. 
How soon, I wonder? Two left! One 
for Harry and one for me.” She tried to 
imagine what it would be like to lie in a 
coffin quite still forever, with fading flowers 
at her breast and her hands crossed. It 
seemed to her very peaceful and pleasant, 
and she wished that she were already there, 
for she was desperately tired. 

“T am tired of everything,’ she said 
again, aloud. “It would be very nice to rest 
forever—never to have to speak again, never 
to fight and struggle and strain against odds 
for a little happiness. It is so much trouble 
to live!” 

Her knees trembled under her a little with 
sheer fatigue, and she sank down upon the 
floor .beside the bed and rested her face 
against its white covering. 

Passion, tenderness, hope, all the varied 
interests of life, are as impossible to an ex- 
hausted body as fear is. In such a state 
thought itself is well-nigh suspended. 
“Ym very, very tired,’ Beatrix said. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE | 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 

















THE WHITE STEAMER ABROAD 


The favorable comparisons frequently made between various American ma- 
chines and the best-known of the foreign makes are interesting, but we believe 
that a specific statement of the sales abroad of these American machines wauld be 
more convincing. 

This company has a branch office in London (exclusively for its automobiles), 
which was established in 1901. Wealso have flourishing agencies in Paris, in 
Antwerp and in Milan. Our cars are thus sold in four European counttiés in 
competition with the home product. The price abroad is the American price, plus 
all extra charges for freight, duty, etc. The number of White cars already con- 
tracted for to be delivered in Europe this season reaches well into three figures. 

This extensive European organization ensures that White tourists will receive 
abroad every courtesy and attention. 

In addition to our European business, we have agencies in Japan, in Australia, 
in the Philippines, in Hawaii, and in Mexico. As.an example of the importance 
of these agencies, we might call attention to the fact that there are shore Whites 
in progressive Japan than all other makes combined. 


WRITE FOR LiTERATURE 


WHITE situs COMPANY, “Sie” 











The Dutch Founding of New York 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


Author of ‘‘ In Old New York,” ** The Christmas Kalends of Provence,” ete. 


A delightful account of events and conditions of the early days of the Dutch settlements in 
America, with an entertaining picture of their domestic and commercial life. 
documents and plans are reproduced, giving an.inner history of events of vast importance to 
American development. i 


Valuable old 


Copiously illustrated. with reproductions of rare photographs, etc, 
8vo, Leather Back, Cloth Sides, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 net (postage extra) 











HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








NO SKIDDING! 


on Pennsylvania Glincher Tires 
RACING TYPE 

Enter our $1000 Tire Economy 

Competition and save tire expense. 

WE ALLOW 20% ON YOUR OLD TIRES. 


PENNSVLVANIARUBBER@ JEANNETTE. PA. 


NEW YORK, 1665 Broadway, PHILADELPHIA, 615 N. Broad St. 
BOSTON, 167 Oliver St. CHICAGO, 166 Lake St. 
ti LONDON, 4 Snow Hill. 
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When you combine perfect visible writing 
with durability, the goal at which all type- 
writer manufacturers have been striving 
has been reached. 


It Has Been Accomplished in 


THe NEW 


| VISIBLE 


And in doing it, we have added all those 
features which tend to make a typewriter 
desirable. 
HERE IS A SHORT DESCRIPTION 
Visible Writing that is visible; every letter in 
plain view as written and does not pass out of sight. 


Durability that Equals Any 
“Basket Type” Machine 


The durability in any typewriter is determined 
by the kind of bearing there is in the type bar 
hanger. In building et ordinary visible writer, 
there is not sufficient width inthe "basket" to use a 
bearing having any width or wearing qualities. By 
means of a 5 iad manner of assembling these type 
bars in the Fox, we are able to use a pivotal bear- 
ing 7-16 of an inch wide. This bearingis adjustable 
by the operator, so that wear can be taken up as 
it occurs and the most perfect alignment can thus 
be retained through the entire life of the machine. 
No argument could be more convincing of super- 
iority than to compare the type bar used in the 
New Fox Visible with that used in other machines. 
Two Color Ribbon—By simply touching a 

button the second color is Ros 

Automatic Ribbon—Ribbon reverses itself and 
oscillates so that entire surface is used. This sim- 
ply doubles the life of the nbbon. 

Interchangeable Carriage—The regular car- 
riage on the machine can be removed and a differ- 
ent length or longer carriage substituted for 
special work. 

Detachable Platen— The platen is detachable, 
and an extra platen for stencil cutting or mimeo- 
graph work can be quickly substituted. 

Line Lock—The keys all lock firmly at the end 
of any predetermined line. 

These are the features you have always 

wanted in a typewriter. They are found 

only in 


THE NEW 


VISIBLE 


Every expert who has examined this 
machine has pronounced it a marvel of 
completeness. 

Ask our nearest dealer or branch office to show 


ou both the Regular Models of the Fox and the 
lew Fox Visible, or, if he is not convement, 


write us and we can arrange it direct. 


Descriptive literature on request. 


Fox Typewriter Company 
Executive Office and Factory 
600-640Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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-“T do not think I—care very much—about 


anything.” The quest upon which Harry 
Faring had gone slipped faintly across her 
mind, but it came from far away. It could 
not stir her. 

“ He—won’t—come back,” she said, with 
pauses between the words. ‘“ Harry’s gone 
and he won't come—back. Poor Harry! 
Four coffins!” she said, her eyes upon those 
four long patches of moonlight. ‘‘ One for 
Stambolof, and—one for Herbert Buchanan 
—that’s two! And one for Harry, who 
won’t—come back. And one—for me. _ I 
think—I’d like to get into mine now, and— 
go to sleep.” 





To be Continued. 





The Death and Resurrection 
of the Russian Press 


By Albert Edwards 


Tue old press of Russia is dying and a 
new press is being born in the throes of 
the revolution. Before the beginning of 
the present disturbances the publications 
of Russia were divided into two classes— 
those which were published in the country, 
and those which were published out of it. 
In Russia were published only such things 
as could pass the strict censorship, and 
these publications were usually backed and 
often subsidized by the government. They 
were, of necessity, the mouthpieces of the 
bureaucracy and their object was not to 
disseminate information, but to uphold the 
government. The other class of Russian 
newspapers, those :which were published 
mostly in Geneva, were radical in character, 
and appealed ¢hiefly to the - working-men. 
They were published beyond the frontier, 
because the matter they contained would 
have been prohibited by the censor, and 
they have for years been smuggled across 
the boundary. for distribution. 

The government newspapers are going out 
of business for one of two reasons: either 


they are unable to find working-men to 


print their papers, or there is no 
further demand for their publications. The 
publications of the radicals have also been 
discontinued because of a greatly increased 
demand which makes new conditions neces- 
sary. They have closed their offices in the 
former centres, and their editors are hurry- 
ing to St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kishinef, 
and the other places to superintend the 
birth of larger publications there. 


The First Paper Killed 

The first paper to be killed by the revo- 
lution was the Moscow News, one of the 
oldest of the Russian daily papers. Since 
the middle of the last century it has been 
identified with reactionary thought; the 
government has helped to support it by 
direct subsidy and by generous contracts 
for official printing; and it has always 
been opposed to anything new. Of late it 
has become the organ of the “ Black Hun- 
dreds,” and with increasing violence it has 
encouraged the “ Hooligans,” calling them 
“the only patriots” and “friends of the 
fatherland,” and has openly incited them 
to violence against the Jews and Intel- 
lectuals. This attitude at last became un- 
bearable to the Moscow printers’ union, and 
they voted a boycott; and now, although 
the editors have the government treasuries 
behind them, they are not able to find any 
one who will set up their type. 

The St. Petersburg Citizen, another paper 
heavily subsidized by the government, 
which printed ministerial reports, imperial 
ukases, and the official police reports of 
the political outbreaks, stopped publication 
the last week in November. This was not 
killed because the editor could find no one 
to print it, but because no one -would read 
it. Aside from the government matter, the 
tone of the paper was given by a daily 
editorial, called ‘The Words of a Con- 
servative.” This” swan-song of the editor 
is typical ofall the publication: 

“For thirty-four years I have been up- 
holding the motto of this paper: ‘ Ortho- 
doxy, Nationality, and Autocracy.’ The 
future of Russia is known only to God, but 
this I know to a certainty—those men who 
are stirring up disorders and are fighting 
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against the Czar will bring about that 
fateful moment when all the Russian liber- 
ties will be lost, and such tyranny will 
follow that Russian progress will be put 
back two hundred years. To avoid this 
frightful issue it is the duty of every ‘ real 
Russian’ to oppose the agitators and to 
give no countenance to the Traitors. My 
paper and its principles are not in accord 
with the perversions of these times, and 
so the Citizen will no longer be published.” 


How the Radicals Fared 

Among the radical papers that have dis- 
appeared is Iskra (The Spark), which was 
founded in Geneva in the latter part of the 
nineties as the organ of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. It was dogmatic, and held 
so closely to the socialistic doctrines of 
Karl Marx that it antagonized the major- 
ity of the party, who accordingly seceded 
and started a paper of their own, The 
Proletarian. Neither of these papers has 
appeared since November 20, and Revolu- 
tionary Russia, the organ of the Revolu- 
tionary Socialists, and the Last News, the 
publication of the Jewish Workmen’s Bund, 
announce that they will issue only one more 
number. ; 

So the most noted export of Geneva, 
Russian revolutionary literature, is a thing 
of the past. Most of the very small num- 
ber of liberal papers have disappeared. 
Some of them have been suppressed by the 
government, but the majority have changed 
their names and come out strongly for the 
cause which they had previously been per- 
mitted only to advocate under the super- 
vision of the censor. 

These papers are each said to have had 
what they called a “sitting editor,” a man 
who was nominally the head of the paper, 
but in reality had nothing to do with its 
publication. He was hired from the ranks 
of the unemployed at a low price, and his 
only duty was to go to prison whenever 
the editor of the paper was arrested. Term 
after term this man, the nominal editor, 
would sit in the various prisons of Russia 
while the publications went on, and as he 
was paid a good price by the management, 
it seemed a satisfactory arrangement. The 
chief of these, The Liberator, an organ 
of the liberal movement, closed its offices 
in the first week of November because its 
real editor, Pierre Struvé, had been invited 
by Count Witté to come to the capital to 
assist in forming a ministry. This was a 
vain movement on the part of the Premier 
to enlist the support of the liberals and so 
break the opposition by separating them 
from the radicals. This paper, first pub- 
lished in Germany and then in Paris, and 
smuggled into Russia in great quantities, 
was probably the most influential Russian 
paper among the well-to-do. 


Old Papers Come to Life 

But these papers which have been killed 
by the success of the cause they advocated 
have come to life again in other forms. 
Iskra is seen again in The Nachalo, 
(The Beginning.) 

The mantle of the Geneva Proletarian 
has fallen on the New Life, a daily paper 
which counts on its stafi Maxim Gorky and 
other well-known writers. The old editors 
of Revolutionary Russia have formally 
taken control of The Son of the Fatherland, 
by far the best radical paper in Russia. 
The party of the Bund which formerly pub- 
lished the Last News is publishing a Yid- 
dish daily in Wilna and will soon have an- 
othér in Warsaw. 

There has also appeared something en- 
tirely new in Russian journalism. Two 
satirical papers have been founded—The 
Machine-Gun and The Hobgoblin. Po- 
litical satire in the past has been, of neces- 
sity, so veiled as to escape the censor, so 
these papers are practically breaking new 
soil. No copies of them have yet reached 
Geneva, but they are reported to have al- 
ready an immense circulation. 

The reactionary papers died because the 
cause they represented was dead; but these 
progressive papers have disappeared for the 
opposite reason—because their cause is in 
the ascendency,. and the ideas which they 
stood for in exile can now be safely advo- 
cated in Russia itself. So the revolution- 
ists have already gained this one definite 
thing—the freedom of the press. 
































A Hopeful Outcome 


Witt1aM ALLEN Wuite says that the 
most amusing “ personal ” note that ever he 
came across in a country newspaper was that 
which last year caught ‘his eye while reading 
a Wisconsin paper. The item was some- 
thing like this: 

“Niels Andersen met with a painful acci- 
dent last week, a fish-hook becoming en- 
tangled in his eye. Niels is being attended 
by Dr. Phil Morton, who says his eye will 
come out all right.” 





Small Risk 


Once while making a political canvass 
of Missouri, the Honorable Champ Clark one 
evening found himself obliged to accept the 
hospitality of a blacksmith’s house. 

When Mr. Clark arose the next morning, 
he observed that the house stood on the 
bank of a deep, swift stream. In fact, the 
stream really flowed through the back yard 
of the blacksmith’s place. On the bank there 
were at least ten or twelve children at play. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Clark to the smith’s 
wife, “are you not afraid to allow your 
children to play so near a_ treacherous 
stream like that?” . 

“ We don’t mind,” was the laconic reply. 

“But, madam,” persisted Mr. Clark, 
appalled, “I should think you would live in 
constant dread lest one of your little ones 
would be drowned.” 

“No,” responded the woman, “ we’ve only 
lost four or five that way.” 





By Way of Experiment 


REPRESENTATIVE JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 
tells of a darky in Jackson, Mississippi, who 
married a dusky belle of Macon, Georgia. 

A year or so after the union of these two, 
the wife during a spell of sickness became 
convinced that she was about to die. 
“ Dink,” she observed, mournfully, “ Ise been 
a good wife to yo’, an’ now I’m dyin’ I 
wants yo’ to promise to do me a favor.” 

“ What is dat?” sobbed the husband. 

“Dink, I wants yo’ to berry me wif my 
own folks in Macon.” 

The husband’s lamentations ceased long 
enough to enable him to reply: 

“ Mirandy, I can’t do it. It’s too expen- 
sive to take you to Macon.” 

“Dink,” solemnly said the wife, “ef yo’ 
doan take me to Macon Ise goin’ to haunt 
yo’! My sperit’ll come back to yo’, Dink. 
It shore will!” 

“Well, ef it comes to dat,’ said Dink, 
“T s’pose I’ll have to humor yo’; but, Mi- 
randy, Ise goin’ to try you in Jackson fust.” 





“Stringing” Him 
A sMmaArT young fellow called out to a 
farmer who was sowing seed in his field, 
“Well done, old fellow, you sow, I reap 
the fruits.” 
“Maybe you will,” said the farmer, “ for 
I’m sowing hemp.” 





The Last Straw 


One of the younger members of the House 
of Representatives, a dapper Pennsylvanian, 
has an Irishman as valet, an excellent serv- 
ant in all respects, with the exception of 
a tendency to indulge in periodical sprees. 
Heretofore, the Pennsylvanian had been very 
lenient; but early during the present  ses- 
sion, when his servant disappeared without 
leave for over a week, the employer felt 
that his good-nature was being imposed 
upon. So when the culprit returned late 
one evening he was told that his services 
were no longer required. With character- 
istie Celtic insouciance, the servant paid 
no attention to the dismissal, but resumed 
his duties in the morning. This proceeding 
happened several times. One day recently 
the Irishman turned up, considerably the 
worse for his little orgy, to be met with 
the customary discharge. 

_“ Look here, Mr. Blank!” he exclaimed. in- 
dignantly, “I’m getting sick an’ tired of 
this. If I’m fired again, I'll quit the job!” 
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weak and ailing children. 





Strength 
for the 
Mother, 
Health 
for the 
Child 


Nursing 
Mothers main- 
tain their 
normal Health 
and Vigor by 
drinking the 
delicious 
Food-Tonic— 


ANHEUSER-BUsoy) 


Llt- beng: 


TRADE MARK. 


A palatable,predigested Food, contain- 
ing in the mod&t” assimilable form the 
Strength-giving,.Nerve building elements 
of pure Barley-Malt and Hops. 
alt-Nutrine quickens the appetite, 
aids digestion, and induces sound, refresh- 
ing, dreamless sleep. It contains such a 
slight percentage of alcohol that it cannot 
injure the most delicate child, and is gen- 
erally recommended by Physicians for 


Malt-Nutrine is pleasant and re- 
freshiny as a drink. and is retained 
y the most scnsitive stomach, 


Sold by druggists and grocers. 


Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 








A striking new figure 
in detective literature 
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“Mex-i-col___. My darkeyed Mex-i-co! 


Those who have made the trip are singing also the praises 
of the new semi-weekly- through vestibuled modern train, the 


“‘Mexico-St. Louis Special” 

















VIA THE 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY, INTERNATIONAL & GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILROAD (LAREDO GATEWAY), AND 
THE NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO. 

The train leaves St. Louis at 9.00 a.m. Tuesdays and 
Fridays, arriving City of Mexico at 8.30 p. m.. Thursdays and 
Sundays—a 60-hour run. 
4 Compartment, Observation and Standard 

Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. 


Call on LOCAL AGENT, or address 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. Louis, MO. 
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INSPIRATION. 


Clergyman (to swearing laborer): ‘*‘My good man, where did you learn 
that language P”’ 
Son of the Soil: ‘‘ Yer can’t learn it, sir—it’s a bloomin’ gift.” 





JAME.SON 
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WHISKE Y_ 


Distilled by the old-fashioned pot-still method. 


Sole Agents for U.S. A.: 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK. 


A CREOLE COOK - BOOK 


“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 
By CELESTINE EUSTIS 


This book gives recipes for all of the famous old Creole dishes—many of them hav- 
ing never before appeared in print—and explicit but clear directions are 
given for their preparation. The book includes as well a 
number of quaint old Creole songs in praise of famous 
dishes. The recipes are also given in French. 


Charmingly Illustrated. Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Bach, $1.50 


(/mprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 
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CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 
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So BecBeckeckeckecke he check. 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES GHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


AR AR AR A AK AK OO A  D 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND ITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHAKTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR, 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


Write for MINERAL WELLS BOOKLET and NEW 
BOOK ON TEXAS—Free 








E, P. TURNER, General Passenger’ Agent, Dallas, Texas, 
and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
OPIUM No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO.,, 
Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 
German Struggle for Liberty 
VOLUME Ill. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW 
This, the third volume of Mr. Bigelow’s 
absorbing recital of the German fight for 
nationality, tells of what took place be- 
tween the years 1815 and 1845. A spir- 
ited account, told with calm judgment, 
with fervor and enthusiasm. Uniform 
with Vols. I. and II. Illustrated. Gilt 
tops, etc., $2.25 net. (Postage extra.) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls 9 Hours from New York via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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